EDUCATIONAL  REVIEW 

MA  Yy  igoS 


I 

MUD  AND  NAILS 

The  Professor — I  mean  a  college  professor,  not  a  chimney¬ 
sweep,  nor  a  prestidigitateur,  nor  a  vender  of  imitation  jewelry 
— the  Professor,  I  say,  had  been  greatly  diverted  by  certain 
utterances  of  his  two  little  daughters.  One  was  eight,  slender 
and  dark,  with  something  of  the  Peruginesque  Saint  in  her 
features;  the  other,  five,  with  eyes  big  and  blue  and  hair  all 
gold,  a  well-fed,  boisterous  little  pagan  with  Venetian  exu¬ 
berance  of  flesh  and  color.  They  were,  to  be  sure,  a  trifle 
unlike  in  temperament,  but,  after  all,  the  principal  ground 
of  their  dissimilarity  lay  in  the  superior  education  of  the 
Saint;  she  had  been  in  school  two  years  and  had  learned,  be¬ 
sides,  a  few  of  the  old  Greek  stories,  from  friends  of  the 
family. 

Sitting  before  the  fireplace  one  evening  with  the  Professor, 
who  from  time  to  time  replenished  the  blaze  with  the  dry 
and  half-rotten  remains  of  the  old  lawn  fence,  which  had 
become  unfashionable  as  well  as  useless — lawn  fences  had 
gradually  gone  out  of  style  in  the  community  as  one  professor 
after  another,  under  the  pressure  of  saeva  necessitas,  had  de¬ 
ferred  the  reconstruction  of  his  own — they  were  seeing  things 
in  the  crackling  embers.  She  of  the  saintly  aspect,  gazing 
with  eyes  of  reverie  into  the  glowing  mass  of  half-consumed 
wreckage,  had  suddenly  exclaimed,  “  I  see  Hercules  with  his 
club !  ”  whereupon  the  golden-haired  one,  roused  to  emulation, 
^had  cried  out,  hoarsely,  “  I  see  nails !  ”  On  the  day  before. 
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too,  as  they  were  playing  about  the  old  postholes  in  the  lawn, 
the  Professor  had  heard  them  cry  out,  the  one,  triumphantly, 
“  I  see  Perseus  and  the  Gorgon !  ”  and  the  other,  a  trifle  be¬ 
lated  and  embarrassed,  “  I  see  mud !  ” 

Of  course,  being  a  college  professor — and  a  trifle  old- 
fashioned,  too,  in  spite  of  his  comparative  youth — he  had 
seized  upon  the  incident  with  the  homiletic  instinct,  mentally 
given  it  a  label,  and  put  it  in  the  appropriate  place  in  his 
moral  card-catalog.  The  more  he  reviewed  it,  the  more 
he  felt  that  his  little  daughters  had  unconsciously  reflected 
the  two  great  varieties  of  the  human  kind — those  who  see  the 
circumstances  of  life  as  mere  mud  and  nails,  blinded  to  the 
essence  of  things  by  what  in  them  is  real,  tangible,  and  prac¬ 
tical;  and  those  who  are  happily  deluded  into  seeing  the 
essential  by  not  being  able  to  see  things  as  they  seem  to  be. 
The  latter  variety,  it  seemed  to  the  Professor,  were  greatly  in 
the  minority — he  had  but  a  limited  number  of  acquaintances 
who  saw  poetry  in  life,  whereas  the  number  of  people  who 
saw  no  farther  than  mud  and  nails  seemed  to  him  infinite. 

He  could  not  find  it  in  his  heart  to  blame  them — the  prac¬ 
tical  was  so  obtrusive  and  insistent,  and  visible  creation  so 
easy  to  see.  He  sympathized  with  them  more  than  he  would 
at  all  times  have  cared  to  confess.  The  fact  was,  the  mud 
and  nails  of  his  own  existence  were  plentiful  enough,  and  gave 
him  no  slight  trouble.  He  never  could  tell  when  they  would 
insist  on  being  lookt  at  in  all  their  ugliness.  They  were  his 
unbidden  guests  at  many  a  feast;  he  was  never  entirely  safe 
from  them.  He  felt  as  apprehensive  of  them  and  as  help¬ 
less  before  them  as  one  feels  who  has  taken  the  Daughter  of 
the  Vine  to  Spouse  and  expects  the  return  of  the  fabled  ene¬ 
mies  of  the  mother  of  mankind. 

The  Professor  had  them  again  today.  It  was  a  blue  Mon¬ 
day,  in  October — it  rained,  and  the  wind  was  never  weary; 
at  every  gust  the  dead  leaves  whirled  against  the  window- 
panes — one  of  those  gloomy,  cold,  rainy  Mondays  when  the 
tears  of  Nature,  tho  more  visible  to  the  world,  were  hardly 
more  numerous  than  the  droppings  from  the  eyes  of  her 
coeducational  daughters  (perhaps  of  her  sons  as  well)  in 
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the  secluded  rooms  of  the  Latin  quarter.  The  Professor  was 
sitting  in  his  study,  alone.  It  was  a  long  time  since  he  him¬ 
self  had  contributed  to  the  moisture  of  blue  Monday — he 
had  been  a  Freshman  fifteen  years  before — but  he  was  no 
stranger  to  the  influences  of  the  day. 

It  was  so  gloomy  that  the  Professor  could  hardly  see  the 
page,  and  he  was  so  under  the  baneful  influence  that  he 
could  not  keep  his  mind  on  its  contents  anyway,  so  he  laid 
his  book  down  and  gave  himself  completely  over  to  the  im¬ 
pulse  which  had  been  assailing  him  with  more  or  less  suc¬ 
cess  all  day.  He  had  been  studying  a  bit  of  Milton  with  his 
class  that  morning,  with  results  that  seemed  to  him  the  last 
straw.  There  had  been  a  distinguished  visitor  present,  and 
the  students  had  done  their  worst.  He  could  forgive  their 
stumbling  over  meter,  and  even  their  barbarous  mispronun¬ 
ciation  of  proper  names — they  had  never  had  even  small  Latin, 
and  of  course  less  Greek  was  out  of  the  question  under  those 
circumstances,  and  the  Professor  knew  from  experience  that 
the  major  portion  of  English  literature,  or  of  any  other  great 
literature,  would  always  be  a  dead  letter  to  students  thus 
deficient. 

But  they  had  gone  farther  than  that,  and  outraged  him 
by  displaying  a  degree  of  ignorance  incomprehensible  even 
to  anyone  acquainted  with  their  daily  ways,  to  say  noth¬ 
ing  of  one  who,  like  the  distinguished  visitor,  had  been  in 
college  before  shoddy  education  came  into  vogue :  they  had 
not  known  who  Miltiades  was,  or  who  fought  the  battle  of 
Marathon;  had  told  him,  in  uncertain  tones  which  betrayed 
an  interrogative  attitude,  that  Adam  was  the  first  murderer — 
had  killed  his  brother  Cain — that  Amphion  was  a  two-handled 
measure  containing  about  a  bushel,  and  had  asked  him  whether 
the  quotation  “  five  times  received  I  forty  stripes  save  one,” 
which  he  had  inadvertently  used — he  was  always  forgetting 
that  scriptural  quotations  were  mystifying — had  anything  to 
do  with  Ali  Baba  and  the  Forty  Thieves. 

And  as  if  that  were  not  enough  for  one  day,  when  he  got 
home  after  his  recitations  he  found  awaiting  him  a  letter 
from  a  graduate  of  his  college, — asking  for  references,  of 
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course;  he  rarely  heard  from  his  former  students  unless  they 
wanted  something, — a  letter  displaying  the  usual  evidences  of 
simplified  and  individual  taste  in  spelling  and  punctuation, 
and  with  more  than  the  usual  innocence  of  anything  even 
faintly  suggesting  style — just  mud  and  nails,  that  was  all. 

Then  came  the  weather  with  its  gloom,  and  the  Professor 
gave  it  up,  sank  back  in  his  chair,  and  prepared  to  be  as 
comfortably  miserable  as  possible.  He  knew  he  would  get 
over  the  attack,  for  he  had  had  attacks  like  it  before.  Be¬ 
sides,  he  was  a  Horatian,  and  his  Horace  had  taught  him  that 
the  heart  well  fortified  with  wisdom 

sperat  infestis,  metuit  secundis 
alteram  sortem, 

and  that  Jupiter  drives  away  bad  weather  as  well  as  brings 
it;  that  Apollo  is  not  forever  aiming  his  shafts,  but  sometimes 
pauses  to  touch  up  the  lyre,  and  that,  even  if  the  outlook  is 
hopeless  now,  it  will  not  be  always  so.  He  knew  that  Nature’s 
soft  nurse  would  knit  up  the  raveled  sleave  of  his  care,  and 
that  the  poetry  of  his  profession  was  likely  to  be  visible  again 
on  the  morrow.  So  hail,  divinest  Melancholy!  He  would 
let  the  current  sweep  him  where  it  would  for  that  afternoon. 

For  the  Professor  was  very  much  like  men  in  other  walks 
of  life  and  occasionally  had  his  doubts  as  to  the  wisdom 
he  had  displayed  in  the  choice  of  a  profession.  Not  that 
he  felt  better  qualified  to  succeed  in  some  other  profession: 
indeed  he  suspected  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  popular  view  that  a  real  college  professor  was  fit  for 
nothing  else,  and  never  would  have  been.  That  was  not  it. 
It  was  not  his  own  fitness  so  much  as  the  profession  itself 
that  he  doubted.  The  fact  was  that,  tho  he  was  still  young — 
he  had  been  out  of  college  only  ten  years — he  had  grown  so 
familiar  with  the  processes  and  results  of  what  was  called 
education,  and  so  unfamiliar  with  the  activities  of  other  occu¬ 
pations,  that  he  sometimes  wondered  mildly  whether  he  was 
after  all  moving  in  a  sphere  of  real  usefulness  like  other  men. 
The  thought  disturbed  him.  Qui  Ht,  Maecenas?  Ought  he 
not  rather  to  have  been  a  tradesman,  or  a  soldier — quid  enimf 
concurritur — or  a  farmer,  or  a  lawyer,  or  a  grocer,  or  dry- 
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goods  clerk — in  a  word,  a  member  of  some  calling  whose 
duties  were  clearly  defined,  whose  success  could  be  measured 
and  exprest  in  mathematical  terms,  and  for  which  he  need 
offer  no  apology  to  the  matter-of-fact  world  about  him?  If 
he  must  be  a  professor,  ought  he  not  to  have  chosen  at  least 
some  subject  classed  as  vital  or  practical  or  useful — engineer¬ 
ing,  for  example,  or  agriculture,  or  domestic  science? 

But  here  he  was,  lecturing  on  literature — and  poetry,  at 
that — which  his  country’s  foremost  novelist  of  the  realistic 
school  called  “  soft.”  He  had  gone  thru  the  college  course 
with  zeal  and  enthusiasm,  and  with  perfect  faith  that  he  was 
deriving  benefit  commensurate  with  the  enjoyment  he  ex¬ 
perienced.  Not  content  with  that  preparation,  he  had  spent 
two  years  in  graduate  work  at  home,  and  two  years  more 
abroad.  He  had  begun  to  teach  with  implicit  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  impart  knowledge,  and  in  the  ability  of  his 
students  to  receive  it.  He  was  still  young.  Yet  here  he  was, 
full  of  vigor  in  the  pursuit  of  a  calling  which  he  enjoyed 
and  to  which  he  felt  himself  adapted,  a  prey  to  skepticism, 
entertaining  strange  thoughts,  which  were  certainly  not  angelic, 
unawares. 

Could  it  be,  after  all,  that  his  faith  had  been  misplaced — 
that  the  value  of  education  was  overestimated,  and  greatly  so? 
He  remembered  having  read  the  assertion  of  an  English 
observer  to  the  effect  that  education  was  the  great  national 
fetich  of  the  United  States.  He  thought  of  the  motley  crowd 
in  his  own  and  other  institutions  with  which  he  was  acquainted 
— of  the  thousands  of  aimless  young  men  and  women  floating 
along  in  the  current  of  the  college  course  simply  because  re¬ 
port  had  it  that  education  was  a  good  tiling;  of  the  thousands 
more  who  worked  hard  first  to  gain  entrance  and  then  to 
remain,  and  whose  case  was  hopeless  because  of  natural  dul- 
ness  and  deficiency;  of  the  throngs — some  stupid  and  some 
talented — who  were  unambitious;  of  the  idlers  who  came 
to  get  culture  thru  being  in  the  college  atmosphere,  and  whose 
joys  and  sorrows  were  almost  all  inseparably  connected  with 
fraternity  and  sorority  life.  All  these,  he  saw,  were  in  col¬ 
lege  principally  because  of  their  own  or  their  parents’  partici- 
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pation  in  the  popular  faith  in  education.  There  were  a  few, 
he  felt,  more  mature  and  more  intelligent,  who  could  no  doubt 
with  reasons  have  answered  him;  but  they  were  indeed  few 
— for  had  he  not  received  letters  from  the  brightest  of  his 
former  students,  now  teachers,  imploring  him  to  supply  them 
with  arguments  to  employ  against  skeptics  and  scoffers  who 
were  forever  asking  “  What  was  the  use  ”  of  literature  and 
language  ?  They  had  faith,  to  be  sure,  but  it  was  a  faith  for 
the  most  part  grounded  in  the  fashion  of  the  time.  Not  one 
of  them  had  ever  really  formulated  its  reasons. 

The  national  faith,  too,  was  fostered  by  national  prosperity. 
Everybody  believed  in  education  of  some  sort,  and  nearly 
everybody  could  afford  it.  The  roll  of  college  students  had 
doubled  and  tripled  in  a  half-score  of  years,  but  the  Professor 
could  not  escape  the  conviction  that  the  number  of  intended 
amphorae  which  came  out  pots  as  the  course  rolled  round 
had  increased  beyond  all  proportion.  Yes,  he  felt  inclined  to 
agree  with  his  English  friend:  education  certainly  did  look 
like  a  national  fetich. 

Well,  thought  he,  better  that  for  a  fetich  than  something 
less  worthy.  But  the  unfortunate  thing  about  it  was  that, 
in  common  with  all  other  fetich-worship,  it  had  a  distinctly 
earthy  end  in  view — as  earthy  as  that  of  any  primitive  wor¬ 
ship  whose  devotees  bowed  down  and  sacrificed  in  order 
either  “to  avert  the  wrath  or  win  the  favor  of  deity.”  The 
national  faith  in  education  was  to  be  defined  as  the  substance 
of  things  hoped  for  not  less  than  as  the  evidence  of  things 
not  seen.  Knowledge  is  power,  was  its  watchword,  and  its 
syllogism  was:  Knowledge  is  power:  power  is  material  gain; 
therefore,  knowledge  is  material  gain.  Therefore,  get  an 
education,  and  put  money  in  thy  purse:  follow  thou  the  col¬ 
lege  course.  Hence  the  conflict  of  ideals  which  poisoned  the 
whole  system.  Education  was  desirable  because  of  what  it 
would  bring — I  say,  put  money  in  thy  purse, — ^but  it  was 
also  undesirable  because  it  deferred  realization.  Faith  said 
it  was  a  good  thing  to  have,  but  impatience  said  'twere  well 
it  were  had  quickly.  Let  the  process  be  speedy. 

The  Professor  thought  of  the  haste  of  young  men  to  enter 
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into  the  practise  of  the  professions :  of  striplings  who  wanted 
to  practise  medicine  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  or  who  thought 
it  a  waste  of  time  to  take  the  college  course  antecedent  to 
legal  or  theological  training — as  tho  the  world  could  afford 
to  trust  its  property,  its  body,  or  its  soul  to  a  boy  not  yet 
able  to  comprehend  the  substance  of  Milton  or  Tennyson,  to 
say  nothing  of  appreciating  their  esthetic  qualities.  Then  he 
thought  of  the  results — of  the  hosts  of  third-  and  fourth- 
rate  lawyers  who  never  would  be  first-rate  lawyers,  not  to  say 
Marshalls  or  Websters;  of  the  physicians  who  never  would  be 
more  than  mere  practitioners,  to  say  nothing  of  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmeses;  of  the  young  men  entering  upon  public  life  who 
would  never  be  Gladstones  or  Hays;  of  the  illogical  and  un¬ 
grammatical  preachers  he  had  heard;  of  the  narrow,  unenlight¬ 
ened,  mechanical  teachers  he  had  seen  who  dealt  daily  with 
the  greatest  products  of  culture  without  really  knowing  what 
culture  was;  of  the  leaders  in  educational  methods  who  knew 
culture  principally  as  a  machine-made  product  consisting  of 
so  many  facts  from  arithmetic,  geometry,  and  natural  science, 
so  many  rules  of  English  grammar,  so  many  memorized 
standard  poems,  so  many  familiarized  prose  masterpieces,  and 
who  were  always  dazed  when  they  met  with  anything  which 
had  not  entered  into  their  own  particular  recipe  for  educa¬ 
tion;  of  the  veneered  business  men  and  society  women  he 
had  mingled  with  among  the  “  best  people  of  the  town.” 
Some  of  them  had  rushed  thru  college  with  the  greatest  speed 
possible,  some  with  the  greatest  ease  possible,  and  all  with 
the  greatest  possible  attention  to  such  subjects  as  seemed  to 
them— college  faculties  no  longer  presumed  to  know  bet¬ 
ter  than  students  what  was  good  for  them — to  have  a  direct 
bearing  upon  their  future  occupations. 

You  may  know  by  this  that  the  Professor  was  in  the  College 
of  Liberal  Arts.  Had  he  been  in  one  of  the  other  colleges 
of  his  institution  he  would  have  had  less  cause  for  despair, 
for  in  them  he  had  noticed  that  ideals  were  somewhat  more 
nearly  realized  than  in  his  own.  At  the  commencement  ex¬ 
ercises  a  few  years  before  he  had  heard  the  Dean  of  one 
of  them  announce  that  every  graduate  of  his  school  had  a 
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position  awaiting  him  as  soon  as  he  could  obtain  his  diploma 
and  present  himself.  The  Professor  had  rather  expected  the 
heads  of  other  colleges  to  inform  the  public,  with  equal  self- 
satisfaction,  that  all  of  their  graduates  would  be  occupying 
lucrative  positions  behind  soda  fountains  next  day,  or  that 
the  great  corporations,  the  book  concerns,  the  dairies  and 
cheese  factories,  and  the  restaurants  and  hotels  of  the  state, 
were  all  waiting  in  breathless  suspense  to  recruit  from  their 
graduates  the  attorneys,  agents,  butter  and  cheese-makers, 
and  chefs  and  waiters  in  their  employ.  He  forgave  them  the 
omission. 

But  in  his  own  college  the  disparity  between  ideals  and 
actual  achievement  was  so  enormous  that  such  moods  as  the 
one  in  which  he  now  labored  were  not  to  be  wondered  at. 
The  aim  of  his  college  was  to  produce  a  cultured  lady  or 
gentleman  ready  to  enter  on  a  chosen  calling  or  course  of 
training  with  not  only  a  certain  amount  of  definite  knowledge, 
but  also  with  a  degree  of  appreciation  and  taste,  of  power  of 
mind,  and  of  sense  of  method  such  as  would  insure  their 
growth  into  the  best  of  which  they  were  capable,  and  possibly 
into  the  best  of  their  time,  or  even  of  all  time.  They  were 
to  be  the  Shakesperes  and  Ciceros,  the  Wagners  and  Michelan¬ 
gelos  and  Phidiases  of  their  day,  if  it  was  in  them,  or  as  far 
as  it  was  in  them;  the  sordidness  of  practical  problems  was  not 
to  claim  them  so  soon  as  to  prejudice  their  possible  destiny. 
They  were  to  have  the  best,  and  to  do  their  best.  It  might 
be  that 

“  Our  best  is  bad,  nor  bears  thy  test ; 

Still  it  should  be  our  very  best.” 

Yet  the  results  were  dismaying:  the  Professor  had  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  fact  every  day.  Few  of  his  students  entertained  the 
ideals  he  set  before  them.  They,  too,  to  tell  the  truth,  like 
the  other  colleges,  and  partly  because  of  their  presence,  were 
after  the  substance  of  the  world.  A  great  majority  of  them 
intended  to  teach,  and  prospective  teachers,  the  Professor  had 
found,  were  after  all  just  as  much  in  a  hurry  to  enter  into 
the  world  of  money-getting  as  lawyers  and  engineers.  True, 
they  had  the  advantage  of  studying  cultural  subjects  while 
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in  preparation  for  their  special  calling,  and  their  very  choice 
of  profession  implied  a  taste  for  culture;  but  that  almost  made 
their  sin  seem  greater.  The  spirit  in  which  they  went  about 
their  preparation  went  far  toward  transforming  what  should 
have  been  general  culture  into  commercial  speculation.  Rec¬ 
ommendations  to  teach,  and  positions,  were  the  prizes  about 
which  their  efforts  centered.  As  for  those  who  were  not 
to  enter  the  profession  of  teaching,  the  greater  part  stood  with 
one  foot  in  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  the  other  in  law, 
or  commerce,  or  domestic  science,  or  medicine.  What  few 
were  not  in  that  case  were  anxious,  if  not  for  a  short  cut,  for 
an  easy  one. 

And  all,  from  Alpha  to  Omega,  had  been  reared  from 
babyhood  in  the  atmosphere  of  the  struggle  for  success.  The 
Professor  did  not  pretend  to  know  what  kind  of  instruction 
they  had  received  in  their  homes,  but  he  knew  well  enough  the 
character  of  sermon  and  precept  they  had  listened  to  from  the 
lips  of  teachers  and  principals.  He  himself  had  heard  them 
from  the  same  source  when  in  school,  and  again  when  he 
was  out  on  tours  of  inspection.  Even  yet  he  had  a  confused 
idea  that  most  of  the  world’s  rich  and  successful  men  had 
begun  in  early  boyhood  on  such  capital  as  a  single  match,  a 
penny,  a  dead  mouse,  or  nothing  at  all  but  hunger  and  home¬ 
lessness  and  an  unearthly  taste  for  economy,  promptness, 
politeness,  and  other  unhuman  virtues;  and  he  distinctly  re¬ 
membered  despairing  on  various  occasions  because  he  did 
not  seem  to  himself  destitute  enough  to  develop  into  a  suc¬ 
cessful  man.  He  could  still  see  the  solemn  mien  and  hear 
the  unctuous  tones  of  the  awful  figures  as  they  drew  the  moral 
from  the  morning  talk  or  tale:  Be  punctual,  and  you  will 
succeed !  Be  honest  and  faithful,  and  you  will  succeed !  Look 
out  for  the  little  things,  and  you  will  succeed !  It  pays  to  get 
an  education:  the  educated  man  succeeds — ^that  is,  he  gets  a 
good  position,  is  promoted,  becomes  a  partner  in  the  firm,  and 
finally  owns  the  whole  concern.  Success  in  every  case  meant 
material  prosperity: 

O  Cives,  ctves,  quaerenda  pecunia  primum  esi; 

Virtus  post  mtmmos  / 
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Common  school  and  high  school  courses  alike  had  served  to 
confirm  them  in  the  idea,  and  here  they  were,  about  to  go 
out  and  be  living  examples  of  it  to  the  next  generation. 

Was  the  fault  all  in  method  and  environment?  The  Pro¬ 
fessor’s  gloomy  spirit  told  him  today  that  it  was  in  the  mate¬ 
rial,  too.  He  indulged  in  a  mathematical  calculation.  In  his 
department  there  were  six  hundred  freshmen.  They  had  come 
from  hundreds  of  high  schools  and  academies  scattered  over 
a  fertile  and  growing  state.  With  some  show  of  reason  it 
could  be  assumed  that  they  represented  the  best  talent  of  these 
preparatory  schools;  and  as  these  in  turn  could  fairly  be  said 
to  consist  of  the  choicest  material  from  thousands  of  common 
schools,  it  could  also  be  assumed  that  the  Professor  and  his 
associates  had  to  do  with  the  picked  men  and  women  from 
scores  of  thousands  of  the  young  people  of  the  state.  Every 
effort  to  cultivate  their  powers  was  put  forth,  and  the  process 
had  been  going  on  for  years.  One  might  naturally  expect, 
he  thought,  that  so  vast  and  orderly  a  machine  of  education 
might  in  time,  if  not  beget,  at  least  discover  by  chance  some 
heart  pregnant  with  celestial  fire.  That  training  had  failed 
to  produce  the  great  result,  he  well  knew;  the  most  noticeable 
outcome  of  the  whole  process  was  the  inability  of  the  average 
senior  to  write  a  letter  which  did  not  transgress  the  laws  of 
orthography  and  taste  a  half-dozen  times  on  a  page,  even 
if  it  contained  ideas  sufficient  to  fill  so  great  a  space.  And 
as  for  hearts  with  celestial  fire,  and  hands  to  wake  to  ecstasy 
the  living  lyre,  out  of  the  thousands  who  had  come  and  gone 
within  his  own  memory  not  one  had  proved  even  ordinarily 
Musis  amicus. 

He  had  almost  given  up  looking  for  geniuses.  It  gave  him 
pleasure  now  to  find  students  who  could  comprehend  litera¬ 
ture,  to  say  nothing  of  creating  it.  He  thought  of  the  other 
humanities,  too — he  had  once  taught  a  little  Latin  and  Greek, 
— of  phrases  barbarous  in  sound  as  well  as  incomprehensible 
in  meaning,  punctuated  with  groanings  which  could  not  be 
uttered;  of  whole  passages  rendered  into  jargon  absolutely 
devoid  of  a  shred  of  meaning  by  pupils  who  went  on  with 
their  heartbreaking  performance  as  if  they  had  uttered  the 
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sublime  sense  which  the  original  was  meant  to  convey.  They 
had  spelled  her  name  “Dianna,”  and  called  her  the  god  of  death, 
told  him  that  the  Centaurs  and  Chimaeras  were  German  tribes 
conquered  by  Augustus,  called  Dolabella  the  goddess  of  peace, 
Aristides  the  goddess  of  the  “  chace,”  Andromache  a  Greek 
hero  at  Troy,  Astyanax  an  island  “  somewhere  in  the  Medi¬ 
terranean,”  and  defined  “  Soractus  ”  as  an  intimate  friend  of 
Horace  to  whom  he  expounded  the  carpe  diem  idea.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  one  of  them.  Pilgrim's  progress  was  “  one  of  the 
sources  of  New  England  history.”  From  a  set  of  about 
twenty  examination  papers  he  had  gained  the  edifying  infor¬ 
mation  that  Penelope  was  the  Muse  of  history,  the  wife  of 
Achilles,  the  Trojan  Helen  stolen  by  Agamemnon,  the  god¬ 
dess  of  wine,  mirth,  and  the  like,  the  mother  of  Proserpina, 
one  of  the  Muses  who  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  “  a  kind 
of  wine-jar.”  Peste!  Much  had  he  travailed  in  the  realms 
of  mud  and  nails ! 

'  Was  it  worth  while  after  all — all  this  machinery  of  educa¬ 
tion,  with  its  tremendous  waste  and  inferior  output?  Even 
supposing  its  product  fairly  up  to  the  ideal,  what  of  it  ?  Did 
education  make  men  live  longer?  Did  it  make  their  diges¬ 
tions  better?  Did  it  make  them  happier  than  other  men  or 
other  animals?  The  Professor  lookt  down  at  old  Aristides, 
the  pet  of  the  household,  sleek,  well-fed,  and  warm,  purring 
contentedly  beside  the  waste-basket.  The  Professor  knew  well 
that  he  himself  felt  only  rarely  as  Aristides  felt  eleven-twelfths 
of  the  time.  Why  not  be  as  the  beasts  of  the  field,  and  live 
in  blissful  ignorance  of  the  woes  of  civilization?  Why  be 
civilized  anyway?  Was  not  all  this  fuss  about  being  drest  and 
keeping  clean  and  knowing  things  merely  a  notion  after  all? 
Why  not  go  as  Nature  intended,  live  in  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
and  eat  roots  and  berries?  At  any  rate,  if  we  must  have 
civilization,  why  the  refinements  of  civilization?  Why  poetry? 
Why  painting  and  sculpture?  Why  religion,  or  any  other  of 
the  useless  and  impractical  and  vexatious  things  for  which 
we  struggle  all  thru  our  miserable  inconsequential  little  exist¬ 
ences?  Why  education,  except  for  purely  utilitarian  ends, 
if  at  all? 
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“  The  time  was  out  of  joint.  O  cursed  spite 
That  ever  he  was  born  to  set  it  right !  ” 

The  violence  of  the  Professor’s  conclusion  shocked  him 
into  acute  and  dismaying  consciousness  of  heresy.  He  called 
a  halt  on  the  thankless  Muse — Quo,  Musa,  tendisf  Desine 
pervicax — and  bent  stern  brows  upon  her:  What,  no  educa¬ 
tion?  Live  like  beasts  of  the  field?  Yes,  she  replied,  just  that. 
What’s  the  use  in  education?  Prove  to  me  that  it  is  a  good, 
if  you  can.  I  defy  you.  Certainly,  madame,  said  the  Pro¬ 
fessor;  for  now  that  he  had  found  some  one  who  agreed 
with  him  and  took  for  granted  the  very  mud  and  nails  he  was 
contemplating,  he  began  to  veer.  Certainly.  Education  makes 
man  a  better  member  of  society.  That  may  be  true,  she  per¬ 
sisted,  but  is  society  necessary  ?  Why  society?  You  amaze  me, 
answered  the  Professor.  Why,  indeed,  but  to  regulate  the 
relations  of  men  to  each  other,  to  afford  protection  to  the 
weak,  and  to  make  it  possible  for  every  human  being  to  put 
forth  his  best  effort?  Yes,  replied  the  Muse,  but  Nature  regu¬ 
lates  the  affairs  of  other  beings;  why  should  man  be  an  ex¬ 
ception?  Why  should  he  alone  be  against  her,  and  not  for 
her,  and  do  his  best  to  defeat  her  efforts  thru  what  you 
call  society?  She  never  intended  the  weak  to  survive — only 
the  strong  and  the  fit.  She  intended  man  simply  to  live  and 
eat  and  die.  Preposterous!  retorted  the  Professor.  What 
nonsense!  What  do  you  mean  by  Nature?  Isn’t  human  com¬ 
passion  as  much  a  product  of  Nature  as  human  brawn?  Isn’t 
intellect  as  truly  a  natural  product  as  the  appetite  of  a  hog? 
Do  you  mean  to  say  that  Nature  has  not  reared  cities  and 
governments  among  men  as  well  as  grown  fur  on  the  backs 
of  beasts?  Don’t  be  so  narrow!  Yes,  she  replied,  scornfully 
— and  charity  balls,  and  evening  costume,  and  predigested 
food,  and  undigesting  stomachs! 

The  Professor  scrutinized  her  countenance,  not  quite  sure 
that  she  didn’t  mean  that  for  humor.  You  see  he  thought  she 
meant  female  evening  dress,  and  he  had  never  been  able 
to  credit  it  wholly  either  to  Nature  or  Art,  tho  the  claim  of 
Nature  seemed  on  the  whole  slightly  superior.  Besides,  her 
allusion  to  the  stomach  caught  his  attention — he  was  dieting 
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that  week  under  the  direction  of  the  Ladies’  home  companion. 
He  had  been  acting  on  its  various  and  varying  suggestions 
for  some  time,  and  rather  enjoyed  the  adventurous  course. 

It  is  no  wonder,  then,  that  the  Professor  lost  the  thread  of 
his  argument  for  the  moment.  He  began  again,  however, 
tho  somewhat  weakly  and  irrelevantly:  And  besides,  edu¬ 
cation  makes  men  happier.  The  Muse  looked  suggestively 
down  at  Aristides.  In  much  wisdom  is  much  grief;  and 
he  that  increaseth  knowledge  increaseth  sorrow,  she  quoted. 
The  Professor  knew  that,  and  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
Companion  and  its  hints  on  diet.  He,  too,  resorted  to  Scrip¬ 
ture.  Yes,  he  said,  but  he  lives  life  more  abundantly,  and 
that  is  surely  worth  while,  for  the  great  Teacher  himself  came 
to  give  us  that.  He  didn’t  do  it  by  present  educational  meth¬ 
ods,  tho,  she  said,  with  asperity.  To  be  sure,  said  the  Pro¬ 
fessor,  but — and  he  was  just  about  to  deliver  the  substance  of 
the  last  sermon  he  had  heard — the  hundred  and  twelfth  on  the 
subject  since  he  had  begun  to  record  them — which  had  at¬ 
tempted  to  reconcile  the  practises  of  modern  Christian  society 
with  the  literal  teachings  of  Christ.  But  the  Muse  anticipated 
him,  and  urged  her  point :  Come  now,  she  taunted  him,  where 
is  your  logic?  You  don’t  seem  to  be  proving  that  education 
is  a  good. 

The  Professor  was  getting  desperate,  and  impatient  as  well. 
He  had  never  heard  such  heresy  uttered  before,  had  never 
supposed  that  education  was  in  need  of  apologists,  and  it  irri¬ 
tated  him  to  find  someone  who  would  not  grant  him  the 
necessary  premises.  He  had  to  appeal  to  a  higher  court.  How 
do  I  know  it  is  a  good?  Why,  the  course  of  history  proves 
it.  But  history  may  be  wrong.  Then  let  it  be  wrong,  said 
the  Professor.  My  heart  tells  me  that  the  cultivation  of  all 
my  faculties  is  necessary,  imperative.  My  soul  thirsteth  for 
it  as  for  the  living  God.  All  history  shows  that  the  race 
has  the  instinct  for  knowledge  divinely  planted  in  it. 

The  Muse  knew  there  was  no  use  in  arguing  with  a  man 
who  spoke  with  such  fervor.  She  knew  even  better  than  a 
professor  that  religious  convictions  are  not  proper  matter  for 
argument;  so  she  determined  to  concede  a  point.  Well,  let  us 
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grant  that  society,  and  all  that,  she  said,  is  necessary,  and  that 
education  is  an  ally  of  society;  but  what’s  the  use  of  the 
higher  education  which  you  call  culture?  If  you  must  have 
education  and  schools,  why  not  teach  your  young  people  the 
elements :  how  to  handle  tools,  cook  meals,  make  clothes,  shoot 
and  ride,  keep  accounts,  run  railroad  trains,  and  how  to  teach 
other  generations  to  do  the  same  ?  Why  aren’t  you  more  prac¬ 
tical?  The  Professor  was  in  a  glow  now.  He  forgot  his 
former  gloom  for  a  moment.  Practical !  he  cried.  I  maintain 
that  it  is  practical  to  train  up  men  and  women  to  wide  out¬ 
look  and  broad  understanding!  Oh,  that’s  all  very  well,  re¬ 
joined  the  Muse.  But  unless  your  culture  has  something 
to  do  with  everyday  life  and  results  in  something  useful, 
what  health  is  there  in  it  ?  Come  now,  let  us  reason  together. 
Can  culture  set  a  leg?  or  an  arm?  or  take  away  the  grief  of 
a  wound?  Can  the  surgeon  do  his  work  better  knowing 
Paradise  lost  or  Gray’s  Elegy  than  he  could  if  he  had  never 
heard  of  them?  What  is  culture?  a  word.  What  is  in  that 
word  culture?  air.  Who  hath  it?  He  that  died  o’  Wednes¬ 
day.  Therefore,  I’d  advise  you  to  have  none  of  it  more  than 
is  necessary  for  the  feeding  and  clothing  of  yourself  and 
your  family. 

The  Professor  was  indignant  now.  It’s  plain  to  see  that 
you  are  not  Clio,  he  cried;  and  I  don’t  believe  you  are  even 
Zeus-born.  You’re  a  modern  masquerader.  If  you  had  lived 
in  antiquity,  or  if  you  knew  the  first  thing  about  history, 
you’d  never  utter  such  trash  as  that.  Look  here;  tell  me  if 
you  can  what  are  the  only  things  which  have  lasted  thru  the 
ages?  Are  they  the  bridges  built  by  engineers?  There  are 
only  two  bridges  of  note  mentioned  from  antiquity — those 
of  Caesar  and  Xerxes — and  neither  would  be  known  were  it 
not  for  the  literary  art.  (The  Professor  wasn’t  sure  about 
the  number,  but  he  never  did  like  to  let  the  truth  interfere 
with  his  rhetoric.)  Varro  knew  a  thousand  times  as  many 
practical  and  useful  facts  as  Cicero,  and  wrote  them  down; 
but  they  are  lying  in  cold  obstruction  because  they  were  not 
recorded  in  the  language  of  an  artist.  Their  very  existence 
would  be  forgotten  if  pedantry  did  not  occasionally  resurrect 
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notice  of  them.  Do  you  suppose  the  fame  of  our  own  age 
two  thousand  years  hence  is  going  to  rest  upon  the  achieve¬ 
ments  of  commerce,  or  the  height  of  our  skyscrapers,  or  the 
speed  of  our  trains,  or  the  number  of  our  graduates,  or  the 
size  of  our  circuses?  What  does  the  farrie  of  past  ages  rest 
upon  ?  You  are  only  earth-born,  after  all.  Go  back  and  ask 
your  nine  sisters — elder  and  wiser  than  you — whether  it  was 
the  leather  of  Cleon  the  tanner  that  made  Greece  famous, 
or  that  impractical  temple  on  which  Pericles  had  the  state 
squander  its  money.  Was  it  the  bank  account  of  Crassus 
or  was  it  Cicero’s  eloquence  that  was  worth  while  in  the 
Roman  Republic?  Don’t  you  know  that 

‘‘  All  passes.  Art  alone 
Enduring  stays  to  us  ; 

The  bust  out-lasts  the  throne, — 

The  Coin,  Tiberius  ”  ? 

What  could  you  know  about  the  history  of  the  world  with¬ 
out  the  literature,  sculpture,  painting,  and  architecture  which 
antiquity  left  behind,  and  which  men  even  in  the  most  bar¬ 
barous  age  respected  for  their  beauty,  hardly  knowing  why? 
What  would  be  left  of  past  ages  if  it  were  not  for  their 
devotion  to  that  same  impractical  culture  which  you  despise? 
Don’t  you  understand  that  only  what  is  practical  is  perishable, 
and  what  is  impractical  is  eternal?  The  trouble  with  you 
is  that  you  are  too  modern;  you’ve  been  listening  to  people 
whose  vision  doesn’t  reach  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own 
township  and  their  own  century.  What  you  need  most  is  a 
little  knowledge  of  history  and  a  few  other  impractical  sub¬ 
jects.  You’re  narrow  and  bigoted  and  short-sighted.  Either 
the  whole  course  of  history  is  wrong  and  civilization  is 
a  farce,  or  I  am  right.  My  way  is  the  way  of  Nature, 
after  all. 

The  Muse  felt  that  she  couldn’t  stem  that  tide.  She  flew 
into  a  passion,  flounced  out  of  the  room,  and  left  the  Pro¬ 
fessor  in  possession  of  the  field.  Pll  not  talk  with  you  an¬ 
other  single  minute,  so  there!  were  her  parting  words.  At 
least  you  will  not  find  many  to  agree  with  you. 

Yes,  that  might  be  so:  he  expected  to  find  comparatively 
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few;  but  he  consoled  himself  out  of  his  wisdom.  There 
always  had  been  comparatively  few.  Man  might  be  a  think¬ 
ing  animal,  but  after  all  the  literary  animal,  even  the  intel¬ 
lectual  animal  of  any  order,  was  a  rare  thing,  and  always 
had  been.  He  thought  of  the  few — the  very  few — great 
names  which  had  survived  from  among  the  millions  and 
millions  who  had  trodden  the  globe  and  now  were  numbered 
with  the  tribes  that  slumbered  in  its  bosom.  Even  in  Athens, 
at  a  time  for  fecundity  of  intellect  unexampled  in  the  world’s 
history,  there  had  been  only  one  great  man  in  five  thousand. 
What  if  his  own  age  produced  only  one  in  a  million,  or  none 
at  all?  There  had  been  such  ages  before.  The  leaven  was 
nevertheless  working;  the  soil  was  swelling  the  seed,  and 
some  day  would  come  the  bursting  forth  of  the  embryo,  the 
springing  of  the  plant,  the  apparition  of  the  beautiful  flower. 
For  the  flower  of  civilization  was  after  all  only  art,  and  the 
whole  creation  groaned  and  travailed  in  the  effort  to  pro¬ 
duce  it. 

Then  let  others  insist  that  the  hewing  of  wood  and  the 
drawing  of  water  constituted  the  only  serious  and  profitable 
business  of  life.  These  things  had  their  place  and  their  use, 
but  for  himself,  he  was  about  business  far  more  important. 
Let  the  world  call  him  and  his  ideals  impractical;  it  would  see 
only  mud  and  nails  where  he  saw  the  angels  of  God  ascending 
and  descending.  Its  slings  and  arrows  mattered  not;  thrice- 
armed  was  he  that  had  his  quarrel  just.  He  was  ready  to 
scorn  “  lucrative  positions  ”  and  live  laborious  days  for  the 
sake  of  doing  what  both  intuition  and  reason  told  him  was 
the  supremely  worth  while. 

And  so  the  professor  concluded,  as  he  had  concluded  many 
times  before,  and  as  he  had  known  all  along  that  he  would 
conclude  this  time,  to  continue  cheerfully  on  his  way  with 
faith  that  somehow  good  would  be  the  final  goal  of  ill,  and 
not  to  go  into  real  estate  or  life  insurance,  or  open  a  com¬ 
mercial  college. 

Grant  Showerman 

Untvkrsity  of  Wisconsin 
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THE  MORAL  ASPECT  OF  INDUSTRIAL 
EDUCATION  ^ 

In  the  last  analysis,  problems  involving  equations  with  hu¬ 
man  factors  lie  in  the  plane  of  ethics.  Economic  considera¬ 
tions  plead  for  the  creating  and  multiplying  of  opportunities 
for  industrial  and  technical  education.  Financial  advantages 
are  clearly  promised  to  the  beneficiaries  of  such  facilities. 
But  beyond  these  reasons,  and  more  weighty  than  they,  are 
the  moral  effects  sure  to  accrue  to  individual  and  society 
from  the  scheme.  Even  should  the  ethical  possibilities  and 
moral  potentialities  of  industrial  education  be  esteemed  merely 
as  a  by-product,  the  experience  of  manufacturers  should  sug¬ 
gest  to  us  its  extreme*  value.  In  almost  all  branches  of  in¬ 
dustry,  by-products  represent  the  profits.  Were  it  not  for 
them  and  had  manufacturers  not  learned  to  turn  them  into 
commercial  assets,  many  an  enterprise  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  as  unprofitable,  the  main  product  in  many  lines 
scarcely  netting  enough  to  balance  the  expense  account. 

The  system  now  in  vogue  in  our  schools  can  not  be  said  to 
have  been  very  noted  for  its  moral  results.  Of  this  fact, 
educators  and  others  have  no  reason  to  be  in  doubt.  The  cry 
has  been  going  up  from  many  quarters  that  with  whatever 
intellectual  equipment  our  adolescents  may  come  forth  from 
the  common  schools,  somehow  or  other  they  do  not  carry 
away  from  the  schoolrooms  devotion  and  fidelity  to  well- 
grounded  moral  principles.  Unanimous  as  is  this  verdict,  even 
so  various  have  been  the  propositions  looking  to  the  remedy¬ 
ing  of  this  sad  defect.  Industrial  education  will  go  far  to 
bring  about  the  wisht-for  consummation.  And  this  for  rea¬ 
sons  not  far  to  seek. 

^  An  address  before  the  National  Convention  to  Promote  Industrial 
Education,  held  at  Chicago,  January  34,  1908. 
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Let  us  not  forget  that  education  to  be  education  must  in 
the  first  place  be  explorative.  The  ethical  no  less  than  the 
religious  viewpoint  of  life  and  man  flowers  in  the  conviction 
that  in  the  “  universal  plan  ”  each  human  life  is  incarnation 
of  a  purpose.  Each  individual  in  whom  humanity  comes  to 
dififerentiated  personality  is  meant  to  fill  one  definite  place  in 
the  economy  of  society.  For  what  task  the  individual  be 
gifted  and  therefore  intended,  this  to  discover  is  the  aim  of 
a  well-devised  scheme  of  education. 

This  has  been  lost  sight  of,  if  not  entirely,  yet  to  a  very 
great  extent  by  the  framers  of  the  ordinary  school  curriculum. 
Information,  transmission  of  knowledge,  is  in  the  foreground 
of  their  pedagogical  solicitude.  In  the  program,  primarily 
those  intellectual  acquirements  ar^  emphasized  which  facilitate 
the  intercourse  between  man  and  man : — Reading  and  writing 
and  arithmetic.  The  scope  is  enlarged  somewhat  by  provi¬ 
sions  for  intellectual  culture.  But  even  in  them  stress  is  laid 
on  the  imparting  and  acquiring  of  information.  The  appeal 
is  to  the  head;  only  incidentally,  scarce  ever  systematically, 
to  the  heart.  The  hand  till  very  recently  was  neglected 
altogether. 

The  dogmatic  presumption  of  this  pedagogical  creed  seems 
to  have  been  that  all  normal  men  without  exception  are  des¬ 
tined  to  be  head  workers.  The  Shibboleth  had  it  that  knowl¬ 
edge  is  power,  but  that  knowledge  was  narrowed  in  this  con¬ 
ception  to  book  learning.  The  system  rendered  good  service 
for  those  that  by  talent,  predisposition,  and  circumstance 
were  foreordained  to  find  their  place  in  life  in  those  avoca¬ 
tions  for  which  a  certain  intellectual  dexterity  was  prerequisite. 
The  unnumbered  others  it. sent  to  their  fate  without  as  much 
as  suspecting  or  leading  them  to  suspect  that  the  service  which 
they  were  meant  to  render  society  lay  in  other  walks  of  life. 
For  artist  and  artisan-to-be  the  school  that  offered  some  help 
to  the  future  clerk  or  the  aspirant  for  the  liberal  professions, 
did  next  to  nothing.  Practically  the  schools  have  been  trade 
schools  for  the  bookkeeper  and  the  salesman. 

In  consequence,  the  school  failed  to  arouse  and  to  retain  the 
interest  of  all  those  pupils  whose  talent  and  natural  abilities 
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predestined  them  for  a  different  career.  With  interest  at  low 
ebb,  infractions  of  school  discipline  naturally  and  unavoidably 
multiplied.  Reluctance  to  go  to  school  soon  developed  into 
habitual  truancy.  And  truancy  is  the  first  step  to  delinquency, 
which,  if  not  rationally  treated,  that  is  to  say,  by  such  meth¬ 
ods  as  the  school  ought  to  have  invoked  before  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  perilous  inclination  and  the  development  of  habit, 
is  bound  to  grow  into  incorrigible  criminality.  The  school 
statistics  furnish  a  corroborating  commentary  on  the  sound¬ 
ness  of  this  observation. 

The  remedy  lies  in  manual  training  systematically  made 
an  integral  part  of  the  common  school  course.  Even  for  those 
that  are  predestined  to  intellectual  work,  manual  training  will 
be  of  immeasurable  moral  benefit.^  It  satisfies  the  natural 
impulse,  congenital  or  innate  in  man,  to  create  and  to  do. 
Activity  and  creation  evoke  gratification  and  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  self-dependence.  Creative  processes  illustrate  inflex¬ 
ibly  the  law  of  righteousness.  As  the  worker  plans,  so  will 
be  the  outcome.  Incorrect  planning  will  be  revealed  inex¬ 
orably  in  the  faulty  results.  Slovenly,  careless,  or  dishonest 
work  will  be  disclosed  in  the  product.  The  fundamental 
lessons  of  all  morality  will  thus  be  brought  home  to  every 
child  at  the  bench  and  the  anvil.  Moreover,  the  sense  of 
responsibility  for  one’s  work  will  thereby  be  deepened.  Pride 
in  what  he  produces  will  take  hold  of  the  pupil.  Both  of 
these  factors  go  far  in  the  molding  of  character.  Better  and 
infinitely  more  impressive  this  practical  illustration  than  the 
memorizing  of  the  maxim  illustrated,  that  as  we  sow,  so  shall 
we  reap. 

But  what  about  those  that  are  not  called  to  serve  their 
fellows  in  capacities  where  fluency  and  correctness  of  speech 
or  ease  of  pen  and  quickness  at  figures  are  prerequisite  ?  Man¬ 
ual  training  will  captivate  their  interest.  It  will  attract  them 
to  and  retain  them  in  the  school.  Delinquencies  as  due  to 
truancy  will  be  minimized.  These  youths  will  be  led  to  dis¬ 
cover  themselves,  and  in  addition  to  the  moral  benefits  in 
character  building,  which  creative  work  of  this  kind  never 
fails  to  confer,  they  will  carry  forth  from  this  preparatory 
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training  a  confirmed  love  for  work  and  at  the  same  time  a 
clear  enough  apprehension  of  the  kind  of  work  for  which 
they  are  best  fitted. 

And  this  is  the  point  of  which  none  should  lose  sight.  Much, 
perhaps  most  of  the  moral  decrepitude  which  our  day  has 
good  cause  to  deplore,  is  due  to  the  sad  truth  that  most  boys 
and  girls  are  permitted  to  grow  up  without  the  faintest  effort 
to  discover  for  what  occupation  they  are  gifted.  Most  adoles¬ 
cents  drift  into  active  life,  and  drifting,  become  “  misfits,” 
wrecks.  In  the  painful  school  of  experience  and  failure,  some 
are  brought  to  find  themselves;  but  at  what  cost!  Most  are 
submerged.  Thousands,  having  no  joy  in  what  they  are 
doing,  stray  from  the  path  of  rectitude.  Crime  and  vice  are 
as  often  the  result  of  inadequate  preparation  for  life’s  activi¬ 
ties  as  they  are  symptoms  of  abnormalities  transmitted  in 
birth.  Intemperance  certainly  is  frequently  the  shadow  of  dis¬ 
satisfaction.  “  Misfits  ”  furnish  the  greatest  number  of  re¬ 
cruits  to  the  sorry  army  of  drunkards. 

But  manual  training,  as  long  as  it  is  intended  to  be  ex¬ 
plorative,  is  only  preliminary.  Its  aim  then  is  pedagogical 
and  its  value  cultural.  Industrial  education  is  of  larger  scope. 
Wise  legislation  has  in  recent  decades  placed  restrictions  on 
the  exploitation  of  child  labor.  As  long  as  schools  fail  to 
interest  so  many  boys  with  a  natural  bent  for  manual  occu¬ 
pation,  the  problem  always  remains  what  to  do  with  these 
during  the  critical  years  during  which  the  state,  in  this  in¬ 
stance  certainly  the  majestic  organ  of  a  righteous  social 
conscience,  bars  them  from  the  factory  and  the  counting-room. 
Shall  they  go  to  the  streets?  Or  to  the  reformatory  or 
preventive,  but  always  quasi-penal,  institutions  now  open 
for  them  ?  God  forefend  I  For  them,  we  need  trade  schools, 
technical  secondary  schools,  in  which  the  skill  acquired  and 
the  talent  pedagogically  discovered  in  the  preparatory  manual 
training  shall  be  further  fostered  and  brought  to  full  fruition. 
The  old  apprentice  system  has  past  away.  The  haphazard 
opportunity  to  learn  a  trick  or  two  offered  by  the  factory  is 
a  very  inadequate  substitute  for  such  instruction  as,  in  the 
days  of  industry’s  more  patriarchal  organization,  the  master 
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imparted.  Whatever  may  be  the  economic  necessities  that 
urge  the  establishing  of  trade  and  technical  schools,  the  moral 
welfare  of  the  future  worker  himself  pleads  still  more  loudly 
for  this  new  departure  from  the  self-complacent  methods  now 
in  vogue.  Industry  has  specialized  to  an  extent  the  contem¬ 
plation  of  which  will  bring  on  in  a  thoughtful  mind  an  attack 
of  vertigo.  The  factory  in  consequence  dwarfs  the  man. 
It  makes  him  a  hand,  and  that,  too,  in  a  sense  most  dishearten¬ 
ing.  His  work  is  monotonous  repetition  of  one  and  the  same 
trick.  He  is  kept  glued  at  his  place  busy  with  a  part  of  a 
part,  never  gaining  sight  of  or  insight  in  the  whole  of  the 
finished  product.  There  is  no  joy  in  his  work.  It  is 
not  creative.  And  what  moral  value  joy  in  work  repre¬ 
sents,  Ruskin  and  William  Morris  ought  to  have  made  us 
understand ! 

Little  or  no  preparation  is  required  for  becoming  one  of  a 
gang  or  shift  in  the  factory.  Until  social  conditions  will  out¬ 
grow  the  factory  stage, — and  electricity  holds  out  the  promise 
that  the  factory,  the  child  of  steam,  will  pass  away, — neces¬ 
sity  will  impress  many  into  factory-toil.  But  let  these  carry 
into  the  monotony  and  soul-consuming  drudgery  of  their  life 
at  least  the  memory  of  days  when  they  tasted  the  joy  which 
the  artisan  of  medieval  times  prized  as  the  highest,  of  being 
a  creator.  Trade  schools  alone  will  subserve  this  end.  The 
moral  character  of  the  wage-earners  will  be  potentialized  to 
higher  and  nobler  self-consciousness  by  a  thoro  professional 
schooling. 

The  trade  school,  however,  will  save  many  from  seeking 
refuge  in  the  factory.  It  will  bless  America  once  more  with 
skilled  and  intelligent  laborers.  It  is  bound  to  develop  new 
specialized  activities.  It  and  it  alone  will  foster  once  more 
that  sense  of  honor  and  pride  in  the  vocation  which  the  old 
gilds  in  Europe  cultivated  so  zealously  and  guarded  most 
jealously.  No  prince  was  prouder  of  his  rank  and  more 
intent  upon  keeping  his  escutcheon  bright  and  unspotted  than 
were  journeyman  and  master  artisan.  Such  delicate  sense  of 
honor  is  a  moral  asset  which  individual  and  society  can  ill 
afford  to  dissipate. 
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It  is  no  secret  among  psychologists  and  moralists  that  power 
to  do  and  knowledge  to  do  well  will  always  engender  readiness 
and  willingness  to  do  and  to  do  well.  If  the  categorical  im¬ 
perative  of  duty  sounds  its  implacable  “  Thou  shalt,”  com¬ 
petency  to  do  is  the  surest  incentive  to  bring  forth  the  joyful 
response :  “  I  shall  because  I  can.”  The  German  poet  who 
assures  us  that  man  grows  correspondingly  with  his  higher 
purposes,  phrases  a  significant  truth  applicable  also  to  the 
subject  in  hand.  The  worker  will  grow  to  fuller  manhood 
in  measure  as  he  acquires  fuller  and  more  thoro  knowledge 
of  his  craft. 

This  fuller  knowledge  will  increase  his  efficiency  and  pro¬ 
ductivity.  This  increase  will  enable  industry  to  shorten  the 
hours  of  work.  Respite  from  toil  will  offer  opportunity  for, 
better  discharge  of  duty  as  father,  as  citizen.  Family  life 
will  profit  thereby,  the  state  will  win  a  new  advantage. 

Industrial  education  will  uplift  women  as  well  as  men.  In¬ 
competency  in  domestic  occupations  is  the  fruitful  source  of 
domestic  misery,  which,  in  turn,  leads  to  intemperance  and 
worse.  Train  the  future  wives  and  mothers  for  their  “  call¬ 
ing  ”  and  unspeakable  ills  now  sapping  the  vitality  of  the 
nation  will  disappear  as  if  by  charm.  Who  will  gainsay  that 
inadequate  preparation  for  a  definite  industrial  occupation 
has  been  the  most  fatal  cause  of  woman’s  enslaving? 

The  old  Rabbis  knew  of  what  they  spake,  when  they  said : 
“  He  who  rears  his  son  without  having  him  learn  a  trade 
brings  him  up  to  be  the  associate  of  thieves.”  The  utilities 
may  prove  the  economic  profitableness  of  the  cause  which 
has  brought  us  together.  In  the  sacred  name  of  the  humani¬ 
ties  rooted  in  morality,  I  raise  my  voice  for  the  enlarging  and 
revitalizing  of  our  school  programs.  Head,  heart,  and  hand 
are  the  trinity  which  it  is  the  school’s  to  develop  harmoni¬ 
ously.  Give  them  also  a  chance  that  would  serve  humanity 
with  their  hands.  The  hand  more  effectively  than  the  head 
it  is  that  brings  the  heart  to  the  realization  of  the  sweetness, 
the  sacredness  of  a  life  devoted  to  high  duty  and  ennobling 
service. 

Emil  G.  Hirsch 

Chicago,  III. 
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GERMAN  AND  ENGLISH  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

COMPARED 

That  no  part  of  the  educational  system  of  a  country  is  so 
important  for  the  intelligence,  efficiency,  and  well-being  of 
that  country  as  what  is  generally  known  as  secondary  educa¬ 
tion,  is  coming  to  be  more  and  more  recognized.  In  the 
secondary  schools  are  found  the  young  people  who  will  be¬ 
come  the  leading  element  of  the  future  population.  The 
training  which  they  receive  is  usually  not  yet  narrowed  by 
vocational  aims,  and  so  is  distinctly  cultural.  And  the  time 
of  life  covered — the  four  to  nine  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen — is  peculiarly  sus¬ 
ceptible  to  the  wider  outlook  upon  truth  and  life  that  comes 
to  the  youth  as  he  passes  beyond  the  elementary  stage  of 
education.  And  it  is  significant  that  those  nations  that  are 
wisest  in  their  educational  policy  place  men  of  the  highest 
character  and  ability  at  the  head  of  their  schools  of  this 
grade.  Germany’s  directors  of  gymnasia  are  invariably  ex¬ 
ceptional  men  who  reached  their  positions  after  long  years  of 
successful  service  as  educators.  Practically  the  highest  scho¬ 
lastic  position  in  England  is  that  of  head-master  of  Eton 
College,  and  it  is  claimed  that  Arnold,  the  maker  of  Rugby, 
would  have  made  a  successful  prime  minister. 

No  nation  can  with  good  results  slavishly  copy  the  educa¬ 
tional  system  of  another  nation.  Each  nation  has  its  own 
peculiar  spirit  and  aims  to  which  its  educational  system  must 
be  adapted  and  of  which  it  is  largely  an  outgrowth.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  are  also  elements  in  every  educational 
system  that  are  of  general  worth,  and  therefore  the  systems 
that  have  been  most  successful  should  be  sought  out  and 
studied  regardless  of  national  distinctions.  It  is  for  this  rea¬ 
son  that  a  comparative  study  of  the  two  types  of  secondary 
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schools,  that  for  many  generations  have  stood  out  most  promi¬ 
nently  in  the  educational  world,  namely,  the  German  gymnasia 
and  the  great  English  “  public  schools,”  is  important  at  this 
time  when  people  are  looking  to  education  as  never  before  as 
a  means  of  national  efficiency  and  well-being. 

England  has  been  far  behind  Germany  in  the  matter  of 
secondary  education.  In  Germany  a  gymnasium  or  other 
school  of  that  grade  has  been  locally  within  reach  of  the 
great  majority  of  boys  for  a  whole  century.  In  England  the 
same  condition  has  prevailed  for  little  more  than  a  decade. 
The  difference  has  shown  itself  in  the  superior  intelligence 
as  a  nation  which  Germany  can,  beyond  a  doubt,  at  present 
claim.  But  the  best  of  English  secondary  schools,  namely, 
schools  of  the  type  of  Winchester,  Eton,  and  Rugby,  are  not 
only  as  old  as  the  oldest  of  German  gymnasia,  but  their  work 
has  been  such  as  to  give  them  a  great  place  in  English  his¬ 
tory.  The  comparison  that  is  to  follow  will  be  between  these 
foremost  English  schools  and  the  German  gymnasia,  which 
latter  still  stand  as  typical  of  the  best  in  German  secondary 
education,  altho  the  real  gymnasia  and  the  higher  real  schools 
have  been  ranked  by  the  government  as  equal  to  the  gymnasia. 

What  immediately  claims  the  attention  of  a  student  of  the 
two  types  of  schools  is  the  many  points  of  contrast  between 
them. 

The  secondary  schools  of  Germany  are  completely  under 
government  control.  They  may  be  supported  by  a  city  or  a 
district,  but  in  all  respects  they  must  conform  to  the  govern¬ 
ment  pattern.  The  qualifications  of  teachers,  the  form  of 
organization,  and  the  course  of  instruction  are  all  carefully 
regulated  by  government  action.  The  consequence  is  almost 
absolute  uniformity.  There  are  slight  variations,  especially 
in  southern  Germany,  but,  generally  speaking,  when  the  ob¬ 
server  has  seen  one  German  gymnasium,  he  has  seen  them  all. 
This  arrangement  makes  the  institution  of  reforms  easy. 
Both  in  1890  and  in  1900  reforms  of  the  most  far-reaching 
character  were  inaugurated  by  the  simple  device  of  an  im¬ 
perial  rescript.  In  England,  on  the  other  hand,  the  great 
secondary  schools  are  practically  a  law  to  themselves.  Ger- 
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tain  goals  to  be  reached  by  the  graduates,  mainly  the  passing 
of  examinations  for  the  universities,  for  civil  service,  or  for 
the  army  and  navy,  make  the  teaching  of  certain  subjects 
necessary,  but  beyond  this  practically  no  government  action 
affects  these  schools.  A  board  of  controllers  who  constitute 
an  independent  corporation  elect  the  head-master,  to  whom 
they  give  almost  a  free  hand  in  the  selection  of  teachers  and 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  school.  The  forces 
that  are  most  potent  in  their  influence  upon  him  are  the 
traditions  of  the  school  and  the  criticisms  of  the  public.  No 
reforms  that  might  be  deemed  desirable  by  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  in  London  could  be  enforced  upon  the  schools,  and 
reforms  at  best  come  very  gradually,  for  there  is  no  great 
country  where  tradition  has  such  a  strong  hold  as  in  England. 

All  the  German  gymnasia  except  two  are  day-schools.  The 
schools  that  have  even  a  little  accommodation  for  boarders 
are  the  exception.  The  circumstances  that  make  boarding¬ 
houses  necessary  anywhere  are  deprecated.  In  England,  on 
the  contrary,  most  of  the  great  secondary  schools  are  boarding- 
schools.  This  is  the  result  not  of  necessity,  but  of  choice. 
The  majority  of  the  best  families  in  England  believe  that  it 
is  better  for  their  sons  to  spend  two-thirds  of  their  time  for 
the  six  years  immediately  preceding  the  ages  of  eighteen 
and  nineteen  in  a  boarding-school  than  to  be  in  the  home. 
The  corporate  life  of  the  school  is  believed  to  offer  advantages 
for  discipline  and  the  development  of  character  which  the 
home  can  not  give.  This  implies  what  is  actually  the  case : 
namely,  that  the  out-of-school  hours  of  a  boy’s  school-life  are 
considered  very  important  and  receive  a  very  large  share  of 
attention  from  head-master  and  teachers.  In  fact,  it  is 
scarcely  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  the  life  of  the  pupil 
on  the  playground,  around  the  common  dining-table,  in  the 
house  of  residence,  and  in  the  chapel  receive  more  attention 
than  his  lessons. 

Again,  in  a  German  gymnasium  there  is  no  recognition  of 
the  pupils  as  a  governing  factor.  The  school  is  a  monarchy, 
the  function  of  the  director  with  his  teachers  being  to  com¬ 
mand,  and  that  of  the  pupils  to  obey.  The  principle  of  au- 
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thority  is  emphasized  for  the  one  side,  that  of  patient,  unques¬ 
tioning  obedience  on  the  other.  The  idea  of  developing  in  the 
students  of  the  higher  classes  a  sense  of  responsibility  by 
intrusting  them  with  some  degree  of  authority  over  their 
younger  mates,  would  be  entirely  foreign  to  the  prevailing 
spirit.  Here  again  the  contrast  with  English  schools  is  strik¬ 
ing.  While  the  life  of  an  English  school  is  less  of  a  democracy 
than  would  be  the  case  in  America,  for  example,  the  constant 
contact  between  teacher  and  student  outside  of  school  hours 
goes  far  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  ruler  and  ruled,  to  make 
the  relations  friendly,  and  to  constitute  the  monastic  life  of  the 
school  a  real  community  in  which  the  rights  of  all  receive 
^ue  consideration.  Athletics,  games,  debates,  and  the  school 
magazine  are  almost  wholly  managed  by  the  students  them¬ 
selves.  But  the  great  distinguishing  feature  of  the  government 
of  an  English  school  is  the  position  given  to  the  students  of 
the  sixth,  that  is,  the  highest,  class — a  feature  introduced  by 
Arnold  and  now  adopted  in  one  form  or  another  by  all  the 
public  schools.  It  is  a  system  that  puts  upon  the  students  of 
the  highest  class  the  responsibility  for  the  enforcement  of 
practically  all  the  rules  of  the  school.  Of  course,  the  head¬ 
master  and  the  teachers  stand  behind  the  governing  students 
and  hold  frequent  consultations  with  them,  but  the  immediate 
enforcement  of  the  regulations  both  in  school,  on  the  play¬ 
ground,  and  in  the  residences,  is  committed  to  the  students  of 
the  sixth  form.  The  head-master  of  one  of  the  great  schools 
was  recently  asked  upon  what  he  relied  most  for  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  character.  He  replied,  “  Upon  the  arrangement  of 
giving  authority  to  students  of  the  sixth  form.” 

Another  contrast  lies  in  the  training  of  teachers.  The  Ger¬ 
man  system  of  training  teachers  for  secondary  schools  chal¬ 
lenges  the  utmost  admiration.  A  man  must  have  spent  three 
years  in  a  university,^  must  have  taken  one  year  either  in  the 
university  or  afterwards,  in  theoretical  and  practical  pedagogy, 
and  must  have  spent  one  year  additional  as  a  trial  teacher, 
before  he  can  be  regularly  appointed  as  a  teacher  in  a  sec¬ 
ondary  school.  Consequently  he  is  uniformly  a  man  of  high 

*  There  is  no  undergraduate  or  college  work  done  in  a  German  uni¬ 
versity.  It  is  all  post-graduate  or  professional  work. 
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scholastic  attainments  coupled  with  fine  technical  skill,  and 
everywhere  his  classroom  work  bears  eloquent  testimony  to  the 
excellence  of  his  preparation.  Excepting  that  the  teachers 
of  the  English  secondary  schools  are  also  men  of  high  scho¬ 
lastic  attainments,  almost  the  exact  reverse  can  be  said  of 
the  English  situation  in  every  particular.  There  is  no  specific 
provision  worthy  of  the  name  for  the  training  of  secondary 
school  teachers,  and  the  kind  of  classroom  work  done  gives 
unmistakable  evidence  of  this  lack. 

The  German  method  of  teaching  lays  chief  stress  upon  class¬ 
room  work.  The  instruction  comes  to  the  pupil  first  from  the 
lips  of  the  teacher.  With  textbooks  put  aside  the  pupils  sit 
before  the  teacher  engaged  in  an  exercise  of  recalling  previous 
instruction,  drawing  inferences,  and  memorizing  new  mate¬ 
rial,  that  keeps  their  mental  powers  in  a  state  of  the  utmost 
tension  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  the  recitation.  Even 
the  taking  of  notes  is  discouraged.  .In  fact,  there  is  no  time 
for  this  amid  the  brilliant  mental  gymnastics  that  is  going  on. 
In  all  the  world  there  is  probably  nothing  like  this  German 
method  for  training  the  attention,  the  memory,  and  the  power 
of  rapid  reasoning  all  around  a  subject.  Textbooks  for  the 
most  part  are  for  use  merely  as  helps  in  reviewing  at  home 
the  lesson  that  has  been  taught,  and  the  time  given  to  home 
work  is  usually  only  about  half  of  the  time  occupied  by  class¬ 
room  work.^  In  England  the  boy  meets  with  his  new  lesson 
first  in  his  textbook.  A  certain  portion  of  the  book  is  as¬ 
signed  him  for  preparation,  and  a  leading  purpose  of  the 
recitation  is  to  ascertain  with  what  degree  of  faithfulness  he 
has  performed  his  duty  and  to  give  him  credit  accordingly. 
In  the  classroom  the  power  of  attention  and  the  reasoning 
faculty  are  as  a  rule  not  called  into  active  exercise,  and  all 
that  is  so  splendidly  brought  out  by  the  drill  of  the  German 
classroom  can  only  be  brought  out  in  the  case  of  the  English 
boy  by  that  boy’s  own  diligence  and  ambition. 

As  for  examinations  during  the  school  course,  and  also 
prizes,  scholarships,  and  exhibitions,  and  the  intense  competi- 

*  There  are  five  hours  of  recitation  daily  in  regular  branches,  six  days 
in  the  week.  There  is  no  time  for  preparation  of  lessons  during  school 
hours. 
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tion  engendered  thereby,  they  play  almost  no  role  in  the  life 
of  a  German  school.  In  some  cases  there  are  a  few  stipends 
to  be  obtained  by  needy  students  thru  faithful  work,  but  that 
is  all.  It  is  simply  a  provision  to  give  poor  but  promising  boys 
a  chance.  But  in  the  English  secondary  schools  all  these 
things  occupy  an  amazingly  large  place.  There  are  first  the 
regular  examinations.  Then  there  are  the  contests  for  scholar¬ 
ships  and  prizes  within  the  school,  and  for  scholarships  and 
exhibitions  in  the  universities.  The  motive  in  working  for 
these  scholarships  and  prizes  is  not  so  much  the  financial 
help  which  they  afford  as  the  distinction  which  they  confer. 
Consequently  there  is  at  present  the  constant  temptation  to 
degrade  study  to  a  mere  means  of  passing  examinations  and 
winning  prizes,  and  to  resort  to  vigorous  cramming  as  the 
time  for  the  examination  draws  near.  Present-day  criticism 
of  the  public  is  sharper  at  this  point  than  at  any  other. 

The  German  system  is  inflexible.  When  a  boy  begins  the 
first  year  of  a  gymnasium  course  he  has  nine  years  of  study 
before  him,  no  matter  what  his  diligence  or  ability  may  be. 
No  exceptions  are  made.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  boy 
enters  an  English  public  school  he  may  take  the  full  six 
years  allowed  for  the  completion  of  the  nine  “  forms  or,  he 
may  by  faithful  application  reduce  the  time  to  five  or  even 
four  years.  Moreover,  boys  may  be  ahead  of  their  form 
in  certain  subjects  and  behind  it  in  others.  Large  room  is 
given  for  the  play  of  differences  in  diligence  or  individual 
ability  and  taste. 

The  subject  of  athletics  is  also  one  that  offers  a  striking 
point  of  contrast  between  the  two  types  of  schools.  In  Ger¬ 
many  physical  exercise  has  until  recently  been  almost  entirely 
limited  to  the  several  hours  per  week  of  required  lessons  in 
gymnastics.  These  lessons  are  usually  well  adapted  to  the 
symmetrical  development  of  the  body,  but  they  afford  little 
of  the  health-giving  exhilaration  of  field  sports.  There  is, 
indeed,  a  movement,  in  which  the  reform  gymnasia  lead  off, 
and  which  is  encouraged  by  the  Crown  Prince  himself,  look¬ 
ing  toward  the  extensive  introduction  into  the  secondary 
schools  of  manly  sports.  However,  things  are  as  yet  only 
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in  their  beginnings.  But  in  England !  Here  cricket  and  foot¬ 
ball  occupy  the  chief  part  of  many  a  boy’s  interest,  energy, 
and  thought.  Athletics  is  compulsory.  Every  boy,  unless 
excused  thru  request  of  physician  or  parent,  must  answer  to 
roll-call  for  athletics  as  well  as  for  lessons.  The  whole  school 
is  organized  into  a  graded  system  which  admits  of  free  pro¬ 
motion  for  progress.  The  plan  of  having  boys  live  in  differ¬ 
ent  houses  to  the  number  of  about  fifty  in  each,  lends  itself 
to  inter-house  rivalry.  The  excitement  often  is  intense,  and 
the  boy  who  reaches  the  top  frequently  is  a  bigger  man  in  the 
eyes  of  the  boys  than  the  head-master  himself.  Such  is  the 
extent  to  which  this  feature  of  English  school-life  has  grown. 
There  are  many  fine  features  about  it.  The  games  are  usually 
played  in  the  most  excellent  spirit.  The  vanquished  seem  to 
come  out  of  the  game  as  happy  as  the  victors.  There  is  no 
roughness  or  ungentlemanliness.  It  is  splendid  physical  exer¬ 
cise,  an  outlet  for  surplus  energy,  and  a  preventive  of  vice. 
Yet  there  are  those  who  are  gravely  considering  whether  ath¬ 
letics  is  not  occupying  too  much  of  a  student’s  time  and  intro¬ 
ducing  too  large  an  element  of  play  into  English  life. 

The  subject  of  religion  in  the  German  schools  occupies 
an  important  place  in  the  curriculum  of  instruction,  but  only 
once  a  week  is  there  a  religious  service,  held  in  the  school 
“  aula,”  or  assembly  hall,  and  this  with  military  brevity.  In 
England  there  is  also  instruction  in  religion,  but  that  upon 
which  by  far  the  chief  stress  is  laid  is  the  services  and  prayers 
in  the  school  chapel.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  that  the  chapel 
is  the  heart  of  an  English  public  school,  something  which  is 
credible  after  one  has  observed  the  heartiness  with  which  five 
hundred  boys  participate  in  the  services,  frequent  and  long- 
drawn-out  tho  they  are.  The  chapel  is  usually  a  place  also 
where  excellent  sermons  specially  adapted  to  young  men  are 
preached,  and  where  the  most  sacred  memories  of  the  school 
center.  The  tombs  of  former  head-masters  are  found  beneath 
its  floors,  and  statues  and  memorial  tablets  are  placed  upon 
the  walls  recording  the  achievements  of  former  pupils  who 
ended  their  lives  in  faithful,  heroic  service.  In  addition  to 
the  chapel  services  and  the  regular  religious  instruction,  the 
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house-masters  and  the  head-master  use  the  time  previous  to 
confirmation  to  make  personal  application  of  religious  truth 
to  the  needs  of  each  student. 

Lastly,  there  is  a  contrast  in  the  hold  upon  the  affections 
which  the  two  types  of  schools  secure.  A  German  gymnasium 
is  usually  in  the  heart  of  a  town  or  city.  The  buildings  are 
architecturally  uninteresting.  The  grounds  which  surround 
them  are  as  a  rule  only  large  enough  for  the  regular  gym¬ 
nastic  drill  and  a  botanical  garden.  Within  the  buildings  there 
is  seldom  anything  to  be  found  that  does  not  serve  the  direct 
purposes  of  instruction.  An  outsider  is  imprest  with  the 
dreariness  and  tedium  that  seem  inevitable  to  nine  years  of 
a  boy’s  life  spent  amid  such  surroundings.  Of  an  English 
school  the  two  most  characteristic  features  are  its  classic 
architecture  and  its  extensive  grounds.  Think  of  those  halls 
and  arches  of  Winchester  dating  back  to  the  14th  century! 
Think  of  the  meadows  of  Eton  I  Their  ancient  halls  hallowed 
by  the  footsteps  and  knife-marks  of  many  past  generations, 
their  interiors  adorned  with  the  portraits  and  statues  of  former 
students  who  achieved  name  and  fame,  their  exteriors  encased 
about  buttress,  window,  and  tower  with  the  perennial  ivy,  their 
vast  stretches  of  play-field  a  perfect  green,  shut  in  with  wall 
and  shrubbery  and  guarded  by  gigantic  elms,  these  old  Eng¬ 
lish  schools  possess  an  environment  for  the  unfolding  period 
of  youth  that  is  of  inestimable  value. 

Besides  these  contrasts  there  are  less  pronounced  differences 
that  deserve  passing  notice.  Both  types  of  schools  have  had 
to  meet  the  problem  of  opposition  to  the  study  of  the  ancient 
languages,  and  both  have  yielded  somewhat  to  the  demands 
of  the  times,  the  English  a  little  less  than  the  German.  But 
the  English  schools  have  made  the  change  by  adding  to  their 
regular  classical  course  two  other  courses,  one  called  the 
Modern  Side  and  the  other  the  Army  Side,  all  being  under  the 
same  organization.  The  German  spirit  has  forbidden  this 
mingling  of  courses  and  has  kept  the  gymnasium  pure  and 
separate,  while  recognition  has  been  given  to  modern  demands 
by  establishing  other  kinds  of  schools,  namely,  the  real- 
gymnasia  and  the  higher  r^a/-schools.  It  should  be  added. 
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however,  that  both  the  classical  courses  in  the  English  schools 
and  the  regular  humanistic  gymnasia  of  Germany  have  them¬ 
selves  undergone  modification  in  deference  to  the  demands  of 
the  age. 

Both  of  these  two  great  types  of  schools  stand  firmly  op¬ 
posed  to  selfish  and  short-sighted  utilitarianism,  and  strive 
devotedly  to  keep  alive  and  strengthen  the  ideal  side  of  the 
life  of  the  youths  intrusted  to  their  care.  However,  there  is 
a  certain  Ziveckmaessigkeit,  a  close,  scientific  adaptation  of 
means  to  ends  in  the  German,  that  is  not  found  in  the  English, 
schools,  and  that  makes  the  former  the  more  efficient  agencies 
of  civilization;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  English  schools 
work  with  the  aid  of  an  inspiration  flowing  from  their  tradi¬ 
tions  and  their  environments  that  the  German  schools  do  not 
possess. 

Where  contrasts  and  differences  are  so  manifold,  the  ad¬ 
vantages  being  now  on  one  side  and  now  on  the  other,  a 
choice  is  not  easy.  It  is  evident  that  neither  type,  even  in  its 
main  outlines,  commends  itself  for  unqualified  imitation.  Yet 
an  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  more  or  less  favorable 
to  one  type  or  the  other  may  be  of  some  value  for  the  shap¬ 
ing  of  educational  aims  and  ideals  in  other  countries.  No 
doubt  the  best  method  of  testing  an  institution  is  by  its  re¬ 
sults.  “  Ye  shall  know  them  by  their  fruits.”  What  are 
the  fruits  thus  far  produced  by  these  two  kinds  of  famous 
schools?  For  the  German  gymnasia  it  must  at  once  be  said 
that  they  are  the  more  efficient.  They  instruct  and  discipline 
with  a  high  degree  of  success  a  larger  army  of  men  than  do 
the  English  schools.  And  this,  in  view  of  the  growing  in¬ 
tensity  of  international  competition,  is  a  point  of  great  im¬ 
portance.  For  the  English  schools  it  is  claimed  that,  while 
less  successful  in  producing  scholars,  they  are  more  success¬ 
ful  in  producing  men.  There  is  much  to  substantiate  this 
claim.  Their  method  is  favorable  to  producing  such  a  re¬ 
sult.  In  the  English  school  the  gifted  and  ambitious  boy  is 
given  a  chance  to  push  ahead.  To  spur  him  on  he  is  sur¬ 
rounded  not  only  by  a  cloud  of  noble  witnesses  of  the  past, 
but  also  by  a  group  of  keen  competitors  ever  ready  to  snatch 
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from  him  the  coveted  laurels,  altho  in  this  race  many  fall  and 
faint  by  the  way.  Already  in  school  he  is  trained  in  the  leader¬ 
ship  of  others,  and  he  goes  forth  to  the  severer  contests  of 
practical  life  equipped  as  his  German  cousin  is  not.  The  re¬ 
sult  itself  seems  to  be  what  the  method  would  lead  one  to 
expect.  England’s  history  is  exceptionally  rich  in  men  of 
towering  greatness.  Her  poets,  statesmen,  and  warriors  form 
a  noble  galaxy.  In  nearly  all  great  world-movements  her  sons 
have  been  the  pioneers.  We  all  remember  the  saying  of  Wel¬ 
lington  that  Waterloo  was  won  on  the  fields  of  Eton,  and  the 
more  one  learns  of  the  English  schools  the  more  one  is  in¬ 
clined  to  believe  it. 

If  we  adopt  the  creed,  then,  that  manhood  is  above  scholar¬ 
ship,  our  conclusion  is  in  sight.  We  must  give  preference 
to  the  English  schools.  As  soon  as  this  is  said,  however, 
we  must  make  haste  to  separate  the  kernel  from  the  husk  in 
the  English  system.  The  five  things  which  in  the  English 
system  seem  most  essential  to  the  results  that  have  been 
achieved  are,  the  corporate  life  of  the  schools,  a  form  of 
organization  that  fosters  the  spirit  both  of  obedience  and 
responsibility,  the  high  type  of  men  that  are  called  to  the 
positions  of  head-master  and  teacher,®  environments  that  are 
pre-eminently  calculated  to  inspire  noble  purposes  and  lofty 
ideals,  and  such  emphasis  on  physical  exercise  as  seems  to 
succeed  in  furnishing  the  healthiest  basis  for  a  sound  mind 
and  a  clean  life.  These  essential  features  of  the  English 
method  of  secondary  education  undoubtedly  constitute  one  of 
the  greatest  object  lessons  in  the  history  of  education. 

At  the  same  time  it  is  a  grave  question  whether  the  English 
system  must  not  very  soon  undergo  extensive  reforms,  mostly 
according  to  German  models,  if  it  is  to  retain  its  position  of 
prestige,  and  enable  the  English  nation  to  retain  her  position 
of  prestige  in  the  keen  competition  of  the  world.  The  teach¬ 
ing  force  must  add  to  its  present  qualifications  a  thoro  techni¬ 
cal  training.  The  quality  of  the  classroom  work  must  be  so 
modified  and  improved  as  to  increase  greatly  the  amount  of 
mental  attainment  and  discipline.  The  perverting  influence 

*  Three  of  Rugby’s  head-masters  have  become  archbishops  of  Canter¬ 
bury. 
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of  over-emphasis  on  examinations  and  prizes  must  be  cor¬ 
rected,  and  something  like  Nelson’s  “  England  expects  every 
man  to  do  his  duty  ”  substituted  as  a  stimulus  to  exertion. 
Athletics  must  be  reduced  to  just  enough  to  insure  the  healthi¬ 
est  flow  of  intellectual  life.  The  whole  work  must  become 
more  serious  and  more  closely  adapted  to  definite  ends. 

Perhaps  the  most  difficult  question  for  any  who  desire  to 
learn  from  the  English  way  is,  whether  the  boarding-school 
plan  is  essential.  The  head-master  of  one  of  the  great  schools 
recently  said  that,  while  formerly  he  was  an  uncompromising 
advocate  of  the  boarding-school,  his  experience  had  taught 
him  that  where  the  homes  are  good,  day-schools  may  be  as 
successful  as  boarding-schools  in  the  molding  of  character. 
However,  a  day-school  where  even  only  a  majority  of  the 
homes  intelligently  and  efficiently  cooperate  with  the  schools 
is  a  rare  phenomenon,  and  while  it  is  neither  possible  nor  de¬ 
sirable  that  all  secondary  schools  in  any  country  should  be 
boarding-schools,  it  does  seem  wise  that  there  should  be  every¬ 
where  a  certain  number  of  such  schools,  and,  if  possible,  that 
they  be  private,  rather  than  state  or  municipal,  institutions. 
It  is  precisely  in  this  kind  of  schools  that  the  highest  educa¬ 
tional  ideals  can  be  carried  out  in  the  most  untrammeled  and 
.successful  way,  that  a  corporate  life  can  be  formed,  and  that 
inspiring  traditions  can  accumulate.  Rather  than  endow  much 
further  the  great  universities  in  America  it  were  wise  for  pub¬ 
lic-spirited  men  to  place  upon  an  enduring  basis  such  great 
academies  as  are  Phillips  Exeter  and  Mercersburg,  and  many 
-others  that  could  be  named,  or  to  establish  new  ones.  These 
schools  have  the  possibility  of  becoming  the  best  nurseries  for 
the  manhood  of  the  nation.  From  them  may  go  forth  influ¬ 
ences  also  that  will  mold  the  life  of  the  day-schools  of  sec- 
-ondary  grade,  as  is  the  case  in  England  now,  and  enable  these 
to  impart  a  culture  and  an  inspiration  that  now  in  most  cases 
they  can  not  give. 

D.  B.  SCHNEDER 

North  Japan  College 
Sendai,  Japan 
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THE  INTELLECTUAL  REACTIONS  OF  CO¬ 
EDUCATION  ‘ 

The  meetings  which  you  inaugurate  this  evening  appear  to 
me  like  a  succession  of  carefully-planned  attacks  upon  opinions 
and  prejudices  which,  if  your  earnest  enthusiasm  prevails, 
must  soon  become  shadows  of  the  past.  You  have  certainly 
advanced  beyond  the  primitive  notion  of  war  as  a  series  of 
disconnected  single  combats.  In  your  strategic  scheme  my 
duty,  I  take  it,  is  simply  to  carry  out  the  first  operations  of  the 
investing  army. 

At  a  critical  period  when  the  methods  of  our  com¬ 
mon  schools  are  called  into  question,  when  some  of  our  most 
prominent  thinkers  deny  that  we  are  giving  that  genuine 
equality  of  opportunity  which  our  educational  system  should 
furnish,  the  question  may  profitably  be  raised,  how  can  we  aid 
women  in  the  effort  to  liberate  their  education  from  some  of 
its  present  disadvantages?  Wherever  in  recent  years  there 
has  been  carried  on  a  discussion  on  the  rights  of  women  to 
enjoy  the  highest  educational  opportunity,  the  term  co-edu¬ 
cation  seems  indissolubly  linked  with  the  principle  that  is  in¬ 
volved.  The  very  compactness  of  the  term  has  made  it  a' 
watch- word,  a  battle  cry;  it  stands  for  an  issue,  a  privilege,  a 
triumph;  to  the  average  mind  it  proclaims  equal  rights,  equal 
opportunities,  equal  obligations  in  education,  participation 
with  those  of  the  male  sex  in  the  work  of  school  and  college 
on  terms  of  absolute  identity.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  share 
this  enthusiasm.  What  I  propose  to  set  before  you  are  con¬ 
clusions  based  on  an  experience  of  many  years  in  the  teaching 
of  boys  and  girls.  It  will  be  a  plain  straightforward  narrative, 

*  Address  delivered  before  the  Social  Education  Conference  in  Boston, 
March  6,  1908. 
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it  will  leave  to  others  the  more  grateful  task  of  the  higher 
appeal. 

The  scheme  of  co-education  afforded  at  the  outset  a  con¬ 
venient  basis  of  comparison  of  intellectual  capacities,  and  in 
consequence  people  were  led  to  overlook  its  primarily  utili¬ 
tarian  function.  There  was  assigned  to  co-education  a  social 
and  political  significance  that  is  in  fact  alien  to  it.  The  funda¬ 
mental  considerations  that  underlie  are  of  a  purely  economic 
character.  Now  there  is  nothing  discreditable  in  this;  why, 
then,  in  the  endeavor  to  establish  its  superiority  over  segre¬ 
gated  educational  courses,  attach  to  it  a  moral  principle  which 
is  by  no  means  of  its  essence?  Co-education  is  the  first,  the- 
most  obvious,  the  cheapest  way  of  satisfying  the  just  demands, 
of  women  that  they  be  given  every  intellectual  opportunity 
they  crave  for. 

Suppose  it  were  definitely  shown  that  co-education  were 
a  more  expensive  scheme  than  separate  school  organiza¬ 
tions,  would  its  advantages  still  be  as  forcibly  urged,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  ethical  and  social  presumptions  which  com¬ 
mend  it,  because  of  its  influence  on  the  quality  and  content 
of  instruction,  because  of  its  efficacy  as  a  preferable  means 
of  discipline?  It  is  now  admitted  beyond  cavil  that  where  in 
school  and  college  the  two  sexes  compete  in  identical  work, 
the  women  have  maintained  themselves  creditably  in  almost 
every  line  of  intellectual  effort,  have  in  various  departments 
surpassed  the  male  students.  But  the  same  conclusions  might 
have  been  reached,  have  in  fact  been  reached,  on  the  basis  of 
parallel  courses  for  the  sexes  individually. 

For  at  least  a  generation  the  women  themselves  have  wel¬ 
comed  co-education  as  a  test  of  comparative  ability;  they  de¬ 
mand  of  the  educational  authorities  nothing  more  than  the 
privilege  of  participation  in  identical  work  on  equal  terms, 
and  our  commonwealths  afforded  the  privilege  that  involved 
no  additional  cost.  Women  have  been  ingeniously  encouraged 
in  the  belief  that  identity  of  intellectual  effort  was  best;  it  has 
helped  to  postpone  consideration  of  the  question  agitating  us 
at  present:  does  co-education  furnish  the  hesi  means  of  ad¬ 
vancing  the  intellectual  welfare  of  women?  Is  it  best  for 
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them  to  duplicate  the  effort  and  pursuits  of  young  men  when 
other  subjects  for  which  they  are  particularly  fitted  are  still 
ignored  ? 

We  are  becoming  uncertain,  are  we  not,  of  the  efficacy  of  our 
various  courses  for  young  men?  The  time-honored  college  sub¬ 
jects,  well  intrenched  in  tradition  and  in  themselves  admirable, 
are  assumed  to  be  less  serviceable  to  this  or  that  type  of  young 
man  in  his  preparation  for  the  problems  of  the  larger  world. 
Here  is  a  vast  battle-ground  of  diverse  opinions,  where  hopes 
and  anticipations  rather  than  evidence  and  judgment  mark 
the  progress  of  the  conflict.  In  this  struggle  our  girl  students 
are  dragged  along  into  the  fray,  for  better  or  for  worse.  If 
methods  are  changed,  if  emphasis  is  displaced,  they  too  share 
in  it,  for  they  must  keep  up  with  the  shifting  trend  in  men’s 
education. 

In  this  condition  of  affairs  does  it  not  seem  as  tho  the 
women’s  colleges,  our  Eastern  women’s  colleges,  enjoyed 
a  rare  opportunity?  They  surely  were  free  to  differentiate, 
they  might  foster  the  special  aptitudes  of  women,  but  no, 
they  are  with  scarcely  an  exception  as  co-educational  in  spirit 
as  any  Western  State  university,  except  for  the  physical 
presence  of  young  men.  They  insist  on  identity  of  method  in 
the  several  subjects,  never  once  asking  themselves  whether 
these  methods  are  in  themselves  commendable,  effective;  they 
duplicate  all  the  shortcomings  of  the  collegiate  instruction  for 
men;  if  they  err,  so  do  the  men’s  colleges.  It  is  the  old  tale 
that  repeats  itself  here :  in  the  struggle  for  a  new  possession  a 
bauble  seems  as  precious  as  a  jewel.  Unfettered  by  the  tradi-^ 
tions  of  the  men’s  colleges,  might  they  not  have  signalized  the- 
advent  of  a  new  era  by  meeting  boldly  the  question,  what 
forms  of  education  are  appropriate  for  the  leadership  of 
women  which  men  can  not  as  effectively  master? 

Speaking  from  personal  knowledge,  I  am  sure  that  the  need, 
of  great  modifications  in  the  present  college  courses  of  women 
is  fully  realized  in  more  than  one  instance,  but  each  individual 
head  of  a  college  seems  reluctant  to  incur  the  odium  that  at  first 
attaches  to  a  radical  change  of  front.  The  change,  however, 
will  come;  there  will  be  a  recasting  of  the  scheme  of  studies. 
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so  that  the  educated  woman  can  bring  to  bear  ,  her  scholarship, 
her  insight,  her  inborn  possession  of  taste  and  tact  on  prov¬ 
inces  of  the  social  life  in  which  men  will  always  be  tyros.  Is 
it  not  passing  strange  that  men  must  point  out  what  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  welfare,  the  happiness,  the  sense  of  beauty  of 
the  human  race  the  cultured  woman  may  make  in  the  various 
fields  of  domestic  economy,  domestic  science,  and  arK?  Is  it 
less  dignified  for  women  to  bring  their  trained  minds  to  the 
service  of  their  less  fortunate  sisters  than  for  men  to  con¬ 
tribute  study  and  sympathy  to  the  development  of  scientific 
philanthropy? 

How  loosely,  after  all,  to  come  back  to  our  main  ques¬ 
tion,  do  we  employ  certain  popular  terms !  Is  it  co-education 
that  the  champions  of  the  issue  really  have  in  mind?  In 
his  decennial  report  to  the  Chicago  University,  President 
Harper  pointed  out  clearly  the  proper  limitations  of  the  term. 
School  and  college  can  afford  co-instruction,  not  co-education; 
within  the  limited  number  of  hours  in  which  the  two  sexes 
appear  jointly  in  classes  before  the  same  body  of  teachers  the 
vast  possibilities  of  co-education  which  its  advocates  urge,  the 
social  and  ethical  connotations  they  would  attach  to  it,  can  not 
be  developed.  It  is  frankly  incomplete  when  it  does  not  con¬ 
trol  the  full  life  of  the  student-body  in  and  out  of  school  and 
college.  We  encounter  less  at  the  present  day  than  formerly 
the  plea  of  the  refining  influence  that  the  girl  student  exercises 
upon  the  boy  student;  it  has  lost  much  of  its  glamour.  Is  not 
this  influence  quite  as  frequently  as  not  a  matter  of  outward 
courtesy,  superficial  rather  than  intensive?  But  even  were  it 
true,  are  not  we  sacrificing  the  welfare  of  our  girls  if  we  offset 
obvious  disadvantages  in  their  course  by  the  influence  they  are 
capable  of  exerting  on  their  male  associates  in  study? 

We  are  not  likely  often  to  get  distinct  admissions  from  within 
co-educational  institutions  that  the  promiscuous  student-body 
sometimes  falls  quite  short  of  ideal  conditions.  There  must 
be  grave  occasion  for  doubt  when  the  president  of  a  co-educa¬ 
tional  university,  like  Chancellor  Van  Hise  of  Wisconsin, 
points  out  a  serious  menace  in  the  presence  of  many  young 
men  and  women  in  colleges  like  his,  who  have  no  serious  pur- 
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pose,  who  attend  to  win  social  prestige;  there  is  a  tendency, 
he  says,  among  the  women  to  regard  as  successful  the  one  who 
is  attractive  to  the  young  men;  social  availability  is  regarded 
by  many  young  women  as  the  basis  of  a  successful  college 
career,  rather  than  intellectual  leadership.  With  the  changing 
constituencies  of  our  colleges  there  lie  here  distinct  dangers: 
distraction,  lack  of  decision,  uncertainty  in  educational  policy, 
in  class  management.  These  are  some  of  the  intellectual 
reactions  of  co-education. 

Stanley  Hall’s  dictum  “  that  neither  of  the  two  sexes  should 
be  a  final  model  for  the  imitation  of  the  other  ”  finds  curious 
confirmation  in  another  aspect  that  many  of  the  co-educational 
institutions  reveal.  There  has  developed  in  various  courses  a 
differentiation  that  in  its  consequences  is  becoming  serious. 
Wherever  the  elective  system  permits,  the  young  men  are  with¬ 
drawing  from  courses  which  are  the  favorite  choice  of  the 
girls,  the  literary  courses;  the  male  students  discard  them  as 
feminized,  they  turn  by  preference  to  subjects  in  which  es¬ 
thetic  discrimination  plays  no  part.  Here  is  outright  segrega¬ 
tion,  voluntary  segregation,  injurious  to  the  cultural  welfare 
of  our  young  men;  they  certainly  can  ill  afford  to  ignore  the 
influences  that  good  literature-teaching  brings  into  their  lives. 
There  is  a  possibility,  says  Chancellor  Van  Hise  again,  that 
some  of  the  colleges  of  liberal  arts  in  the  State  Universities 
may  in  large  measure  cease  to  be  co-educational  by  becoming 
essentially  women’s  colleges.  Here  is  again  an  intellectual 
reaction,  proceeding  from  co-education,  hardly,  however,  one 
that  would  be  urged  in  its  favor.  Is  it  because  of  the  presence 
of  the  young  men  in  their  classes  that  girls  take  more  kindly 
to  science,  think  more  closely,  reason  more  accurately,  or  is 
it  because  they  experience  teaching  that  stimulates  to  accuracy, 
to  precision  in  thought  and  expression?  The  right  kind  of 
teaching  attains  the  same  results,  when  girls  alone  form  the 
group. 

Whilst  the  dispute  has  been  raging  hotly  in  the  sphere  of 
college  education,  our  people  have  been  inclined  to  accept  co¬ 
education  as  a  satisfactory  instrument  in  our  high  and  sec¬ 
ondary  schools;  despite  its  outward  successes  co-education  has 
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not  established  its  case  in  the  secondary  school.  I  believe  that 
its  prevalence  in  high  schools  has  proved  distinctly  harmful  to 
both  sexes.  Of  its  injurious  effects  upon  our  growing  boys 
there  can  be  little  doubt;  they  do  not  accomplish  what  they 
should  be  capable  of  doing;  even  in  the  attenuated  demand  of 
our  present  secondary  school  system,  with  its  lack  of  stimulus 
to  real  energetic  attainment,  they  fall  distinctly  short,  whilst 
the  girls  who  should  enjoy  special  care  and  consideration  at 
this  critical  stage  in  their  vital  progress  are  in  constant  danger 
of  impairing  their  physical  condition  because  of  their  eager¬ 
ness  and  ambition.  Our  secondary  school  boy  does  not  utilize 
his  full  intellectual  capacity  in  the  direction  of  sustained  effort; 
he  substitutes  the  strenuousness  of  the  athletic  field  for  vigor¬ 
ous  mental  application. 

If  then  we  have  been  propagating  a  school  policy  which 
is  not  ideal  for  the  girls,  and  which  works  permanent  dis¬ 
advantage  to  the  boys,  the  logic  of  the  situation  demands 
that  it  give  way  to  a  better  arrangement.  In  one  of  his 
masterly  reports  for  the  remodeling  of  English  secondary 
education,  in  the  report  for  Essex  (page  35),  Sir  Michael 
Sadler,  a  most  sympathetic  student  of  our  institutions,  speaks 
thus  of  the  results  of  his  inquiry  into  co-education  in  America : 
“  I  can  not  say  that  I  have  been  convinced  that  either  as  re¬ 
gards  boys  or  girls  (and  especially  as  regards  girls)  the  system 
as  actually  at  work  is  as  good  for  the  majority  of  the  pupils  as 
the  best  that  is  possible  in  separate  schools.”  And  again,  when 
proposing  the  creation  of  a  new  secondary  school  at  Duffield 
in  Derbyshire,  he  says  (page  78)  :  “It  seems  desirable  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  school  which  would  develop  a  kind  of  educational  influ¬ 
ent  more  closely  related  to  the  actual  needs  of  girls  than 
with  all  its  different  merits  a  co-educational  school  can  ever 
furnish.  It  would  be  a  misfortune  for  the  county  to  forego 
the  educational  advantage  of  having  a  number  of  secondary 
schools,  the  curriculums  and  methods  of  which  were  specifically 
designed  to  meet  the  needs  of  girls.”  And  /  would  add :  ado¬ 
lescence  is  above  all  a  period  of  differentiation  which  must  be 
respected;  we  are  in  a  fool’s  paradise  if  we  believe  that  we  can 
eliminate  differences  by  pretending  to  ignore  them. 
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I  have  referred  briefly  to  the  physical  strain  upon  the  girls; 
the  secondary  school  course  and  the  college  course  are  not  based 
in  a  co-educational  institution  upon  physiological  considerations 
in  which  the  welfare  of  the  two  sexes  has  been  adequately 
studied ;  they  are  de  facto  boys’  courses  which  girls  are  tempted 
or  coerced  to  take.  The  number  of  years  in  which  boys  can 
accomplish  a  given  amount  of  work  has  determined  the  rate 
of  progress,  and  the  girls  are  expected  to  maintain  the  same 
pace  as  the  young  men.  There  have  been  prepared  pseudo¬ 
statistics  of  all  kinds  to  prove  that  the  health  of  girls  has  not 
suffered  under  the  strain  of  this  competitive  work,  that  college- 
women  too  are  healthier  than  the  average  woman,  etc.,  etc. 
To  such  statistics  absolutely  no  value  attaches.  They  are 
based  upon  unscientific  records,  upon  personal  impression,  upon 
partisan  predilections.  Sheer  intellectuality  has  robbed  some 
women  of  the  capacity  to  estimate  the  attendant  dangers; 
theory  overrides  obvious  points  of  differentiation. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  the  land  has  proclaimed  within  the 
last  ten  days  the  principle  that  the  interest  of  the  human  race,  of  ' 
posterity,  demands  recognition  of  this  fundamental  difference. 
The  two  sexes  differ,  says  Justice  Brewer,  in  structure  of  body, 
in  the  functions  to  be  performed  by  each,  in  the  amount  of 
physical  strength,  in  the  capacity  for  long-continued  labor,  in 
the  influence  of  vigorous  health  upon  the  future  well-being  of. 
the  race.  There  is  but  one  body  of  people  whose  expert  judg¬ 
ment  in  such  a  matter  as  the  effect  of  strain  is  of  any  value, 
the  scientifically  trained  physicians.  They  can  gather  the  data 
and  can  give  us  unbiased  conclusions.  The  ex  parte  testimony 
of  alumnae  can  be  dismissed  summarily.  In  the  International 
Congress  for  School  Hygiene,  held  a  few  years  ago  at  Nurn- 
berg,  two  famous  professors  and  physicians,  both  of  them 
from  countries  that  have  tried  co-education  in  a  number  of 
their  schools,  Denmark  and  Finland,  reported  on  this  subject. 
Professor  Hertel  deems  co-education  only  possible  if,  in  the 
course  of  study  and  in  the  number  of  school  years,  considera¬ 
tion  be  taken  for  the  rapid  change  of  development  in  girls.  He 
elaborates  statistically  that  the  tendency  to  disease,  especially 
to  anemia  and  nervous  diseases,  among  girls  at  the  age  of  thir- 
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teen  amounts  to  fifty  per  cent,  as  against  thirty-one  per  cent, 
with  boys.  He  insists  that  if  girls  are  to  have  the  same  studies 
in  the  same  classes  as  boys,  they  should  have  an  additional 
year  allotted,  remain  two  years  in  one  class;  that  the  course 
of  study  should  consider  not  merely  the  physiologic  and 
hygienic  peculiarities  of  boys,  but  of  both  sexes.  And  Pro¬ 
fessor  Palmberg  condemns  co-education  because  of  the  insidi¬ 
ous  influence  of  examinations,  in  which,  he  puts  it,  success  is 
purchased  at  too  great  a  price,  if  health  is  permanently  im-» 
paired.  To  carry  out  honestly  the  suggestions  of  these  experts 
would  mean  duplication  of  instruction  in  the  secondary  schools, 
a  most  inopportune  demand  upon  the  administrators  of  edu¬ 
cation.  They  are  mainly  intent  upon  showing  how  reasonably 
it  can  be  done.  That,  however,  is  the  only  truly  economical 
plan  which  enables  each  sex  to  get  the  most  complete  benefit 
out  of  its  school  course. 

We  are  all  keenly  alive  to  the  seriousness  of  the  problems 
of  adolescence,  and  we  make  abundant  professions  that  we 
must  consider  at  this  stage  the  individual  child.  How  diffi¬ 
cult  the  task  with  but  a  dozen  or  more  of  boys,  displaying  all 
possible  variations  in  mood,  ability,  tendency !  To  complicate 
this  problem  by  the  consideration  for  about  the  same  number 
of  girls,  with  their  specific  physical  and  psychical  manifesta¬ 
tions,  are  we  not  inviting  discomfiture  in  our  school  work  by 
yoking  together  and  forcing  to  a  common  gait  groups  of  essen¬ 
tially  different  temperamental  caliber?  More  than  two  hun¬ 
dred  years  ago  Fenelon  in  his  Education  des  lilies  contended 
“  nothing  is  as  much  neglected  as  the  education  of  girls  in 
a  certain  sense  it  still  obtains. 

The  time  has  come,  I  believe,  to  base  a  rational  educa¬ 
tional  scheme  upon  an  analysis  of  girl  nature;  it  should  rec¬ 
ognize  their  potentialities,  their  methods  of  thought,  their 
defects,  and  their  merits;  should  strengthen,  control,  direct 
their  energies.  Contrast  the  girls  as  a  class  with  the  boys, 
and  they  have  livelier  fancy,  quicker  perceptions;  they  mem¬ 
orize  more  readily  and  forget  more  easily;  they  are  intellec¬ 
tually  more  precocious  and  less  persistent;  they  prefer  gener¬ 
alizations  to  the  inductive  processes  of  observation.  By  proper 
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educational  methods  develop  their  excellences,  make  their 
weaknesses  yield  to  watchful  teaching. 

It  is  hardly  part  of  the  present  program  to  outline 
the  type  of  studies  that  would  give  our  girls  both  stim¬ 
ulus  and  gratification,  but  you  will  pardon  the  attempt 
at  a  first  generalization.  We  want  for  them  simpler  courses 
of  study;  not  expansion  of  subject-matter,  but  genuine  un¬ 
derstanding  of  the  topics  selected,  that  will  make  for  capacity, 
power.  Let  those  who  are  physically  and  mentally  excep¬ 
tionally  strong  cope,  if  they  will,  with  the  standards  that 
prevail  at  present,  but  for  the  rest,  for  the  great  and  val¬ 
uable  majority,  let  us  remove  the  everlasting  directive  of  the 
examination  test.  We  should  incorporate  in  their  studies 
as  a  supplement  to  their  emotional  tendencies  subjects  of  exact- 
experience,  to  develop  their  logical  and  observational  faculties; 
mathematics  presented  with  many  practical  applications,  with 
real  problems  suggested  by  the  economies  of  home  and  business. 
From  their  geography  eliminate  the  mechanical  memory-work,, 
and  substitute  for  exclusively  political  or  physical  geography, 
anthropogeography,  the  study  of  man’s  relations  to  his  sur¬ 
roundings,  natural,  industrial,  and  commercial.  In  the  experi¬ 
mental  work  of  the  nature  studies  there  are  unusual  and  stimu¬ 
lating  possibilities,  peculiarly  appropriate  to  young  women; 
for  hygiene,  public  and  private,  pursued  on  scientific  lines, 
there  is  available  a  large  material  that  involves  laboratory 
work  in  chemistry,  physics,  and  biology.  The  study  of  life  in 
the  plant-world  leads  by  natural  transition  to  food  studies,  to 
considerations  of  air  and  water,  of  recreations,  of  mental  and 
physical  fatigue,  to  the  principles  underlying  the  usual  house¬ 
hold  processes,  with  ample  scope  here  for  the  development  of 
the  economical  and  the  artistic  tendencies.  In  every  subject* 
covered  (and  I  refrain  from  dwelling  on  literature  and  his¬ 
tory  and  languages)  there  is  needed  such  a  modification  of  ex¬ 
isting  methods  of  instruction  as  will  carry  to  fruition  their 
special  gifts,  stimulate  them  to  independent  genuine  thought, 
to  participation  in  the  greater  social  work  of  life. 

With  the  highest  respect  for  the  members  of  my  own  calling, 
I  must  say,  there  may  be  another  goal  for  the  ambitious  girl 
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than  the  vocation  of  teacher.  Woman’s  education  would  be 
appallingly  narrow  if  the  sole  product  were  the  efficient- 
teacher;  we  set  before  our  girls  too  restricted  an  ideal  of 
the  cultured  woman  if  we  do  not  enlist  their  enthusiasm  for 
other  manifestations  of  their  capacity.  In  social  work  we  are 
calling  today  for  women  of  trained  knowledge,  of  systema¬ 
tized  enlightenment.  We  need  them  in  our  various  public 
utilities,  in  the  charities,  on  the  school  boards;  the  practical 
insight  of  women,  the  combination  of  knowledge  with  the 
purely  personal  quality^  of  native  sympathy  has  given  us  in 
your  own  immediate  surroundings  some  notable  illustrations 
.of  woman  in  her  privileged  sphere.  We  need  the  intellec¬ 
tual  reaction  of  woman  in  our  private  and  public  life,  and  the 
next  generation  should  witness  her  triumph  in  fields  which 
are  her^  own  by  special  prerogative,  and  in  which  men  will 
gladly  yield  to  her  the  palm  of  undisputed  excellence. 

Julius  Sachs 

Teachers  College 

Columbia  University 
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OLD  AND  NEW  FASHIONED  NOTIONS  ABOUT 

EDUCATION^ 

If  we  attempt  to  characterize  present-day  education  and 
educational  ideas,  we  can  not  escape  the  conviction  that  a  tend¬ 
ency  toward  weakness  and  effeminacy  is  its  chief  trait.  This 
is  true  not  only  of  educational  practice,  but  in  a  higher  degree 
even  of  educational  theory. 

In  theoretic  discussions  the  “  question  of  overburdening  ” 
occupies  the  central  position.  In  teachers’  meetings,  at  medi¬ 
cal  and  psychological  congresses,  at  teachers’  conventions,  in 
fact  everywhere,  the  subject  as  to  whether  we  overtax  and 
overwork  our  pupils  is  most  seriously  debated.  Observations 
and  statistics  “  on  fatigue  ”  are  being  compiled,  and,  for  a 
time,  work  of  this  kind  formed  a  favorite  sport.  Investiga¬ 
tions  were  ordered  for  the  purpose  of  finding  out  how  long  it 
takes  the  average  child  to  complete  its  daily  tasks.  Physicians 
adopted  resolutions,  and  medical  colleges  determined  the  maxi¬ 
mum  length  of  time  during  which  a  child  of  a  certain  age 
might  with  safety  be  allowed  to  be  kept  busy  at  school  and  at 
home.  At  all  educational  gatherings,  plans  are  submitted 
as  to  how  force  and  compulsion  might  be  eliminated  from 
the  training  of  youth.  Interest  and  pleasure  are  to  be  made 
the  sole  motive  forces  and  the  mainspring  of  work.  The 
idea  of  duty  is  no  longer  to  play  an  important  part  in  the 
education  of  the  future.  The  “  philosophy  of  joy  and  happi¬ 
ness  ”  is  in  vogue  and  has  captured  both  the  home  and  the 
school.  Wherever  teachers  assemble  the  question  of  how  to 

^  “  Alte  und  neumodische  Erziehungsweisheit,”  Die  Woche,  Berlin, 
February  i,  1908.  Translated  by  Professor  C.  F.  Kayser,  of  the  Normal 
College,  New  York  City. 

[While  all  of  Professor  Paulsen’s  arguments  and  conclusions  do  not 
seem  applicable  to  existing  conditions  in  the  United  States,  yet  his  pres¬ 
ent  article  proves  to  be  of  unusual  value. — Editor.] 
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make  this  or  that  branch  of  study  easy  and  pleasurable  for 
the  child  is  earnestly  considered,  and  from  the  green  table  of 
government  offices  comes  the  word:  Joy  must  be  brought 
back  to  the  schoolroom. 

All  this  talk  finds  its  echo  in  current  literature.  Not  only 
are  the  pedagogic  journals  filled  with  all  sorts  of  philanthropic 
articles,  but  even  the  popular  magazines  devote  a  larger  part 
of  space  to  educational  articles  than  they  have  ever  done  be¬ 
fore.  It  is,  however,  primarily  the  negative  side  which  finds 
its  expression  in  these  articles;  that  is,  the  destructive  and  the 
evil  effects  resulting  from  the  pedagogy  of  force  and  coercion, 
from  the  mercilessness  of  misdirected  teachers  and  educators. 
The  daily  press  delights  in  dilating  upon  serious  cases  of  con¬ 
flict  between  teachers  and  pupils.  Occasional  occurrences  of 
suicide  among  children  of  school  age  offer  a  favorite  subject 
for  newspaper  reporters.  During  the  last  few  years  the  arbi¬ 
trary  suppression  and  the  misery  of  childhood  have  frequently 
been  made  the  text  of  novels.  Poorly-endowed  children  have 
been  made  to  appear  the  victims  of  murderous  ambition  on  the 
part  of  parents,  or  of  culpable  lack  of  intelligence  on  the  part 
of  teachers — who  might  better  be  called  school  masters  or 
school  tyrants  than  educators.  The  children  are  spurred  on  by 
them,  they  are  driven  or  flogged  along,  until  at  last  they  fall 
exhausted  by  the  wayside.  Youths  of  ambition  and  promise, 
desiring  to  set  their  own  pace,  are  instructed  in  hackneyed 
fashion  and  held  back  by  ordinary  teachers  who  have  no  under¬ 
standing  of  what  personality  means.  And  if  such  children 
refuse  to  submit,  or  will  not  tolerate  the  treatment  accorded 
them,  they  are  maltreated,  insulted,  and  humiliated  to  such  an 
extent  that  they  prefer  death  to  life.  No  less  appreciated  than 
these  school  novels  are  the  school  dramas.  In  compliance 
with  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  these  dramas  are  manu¬ 
factured  in  large  numbers  and  represented  on  the  stage  before 
large  crowds.  In  these  plays  the  spectator  is  admitted  to  fac¬ 
ulty  meetings,  and  these  meetings  are  intended  to  produce  on 
him  the  same  effect  of  fear  and  horror  as  the  tortures  of 
medieval  secret  tribunals  and  courts  of  inquisition  were  wont 
to  produce  on  him  in  his  early  youth.  Principals  and  teachers 
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are  usually  represented  as  silly,  idiotic  fools,  but,  at  the  same 
time,  also  as  cunning  and  hard-hearted  judges  and  execution¬ 
ers  who  take  pleasure  in  carrying  fire-brands  to  the  pyre  on 
which  the  guilty  ones — ^and  in  their  minds  all  pupils  are  guilty 
of  laziness,  impudence,  and  stupidity — are  to  be  burnt. 

Thus  speak  theory  and  literature,  and  educational  practise 
suffers  from,  and  under,  these  statements.  Everywhere  there 
is  a  desire  to  relax  requirements.  In  the  home  we  find  lenity 
and  indulgence  to  be  the  rule.  But  it  is  lenity  or  forbearance 
with  faults  euphoniously  styled  peculiarities  which  must  be 
excused  and  overlookt,  lest  the  child’s  individuality  and  per¬ 
sonality  might  be  arrested  in  their  development  and  its  charac¬ 
teristics  be  lost.  It  is  indulgence  that  concedes,  and  yields  to, 
every  kind  of  wish  and  desire,  to  every  whim  and  conceit.  The 
claim  is,  nature  must  be  allowed  to  take  its  course;  by  opposi¬ 
tion  and  refusal  desires  are  only  heightened  and,  as  soon  as 
the  restraint  of  outward  authority  is  removed,  they  will  assert 
themselves  only  the  more  strongly.  The  same  reasoning  is 
applied  to  the  school.  Under  the  pr^sure  of  public  opinion 
the  school  is  inclined  to  lower  its  aims,  jto  reduce  and  to  lighten 
its  work.  Still,  at  the  end  of  the  course,  the  pupil  is  supposed 
to  have  mastered  the  curriculum,  but  it  must  have  been  done 
without  effort  on  his  part.  It  is  the  business  of  the  instructor 
to  instil  into  the  pupil,  but  without  his  having  been  made  con¬ 
scious  of  it,  all  that  he  is  to  know.  Without  too  many  recita¬ 
tion  hours,  without  home-work,  without  examinations,  he  is 
expected,  at  the  end  of  his  school  career,  to  be  in  possession  of 
all  desirable  knowledge,  of  all  necessary  arts.  The  method  of 
instruction  is  to  be  so  improved  that  the  subject-matter  will 
“  stick  ”  of  its  own  accord.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the  fault 
lies  with  the  teacher,  for,  of  course,  the  pupil  can  not  be  held 
responsible  for  failure  when  his  teaching  has  not  been  intelli¬ 
gent  and  scientific. 

One  is  almost  tempted  to  envy  the  children  of  to-day,  and 
to  regret  that  our  own  youth  did  not  fall  in  the  “  century  of 
the  child  ”  in  which  the  children  are  always  right  and  parents 
and  teachers  always  wrong.  How  different  was  it  when  we 
were  young.  When  we  attempted  to  set  our  own  will  against 
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that  of  our  parents  we  were  told  that  stubbornness  would  not 
do,  and  that  obstinacy  had  to  be  broken.  When  we  neglected 
to  do  our  work  in  school,  our  failure  was  not  laid  up  against 
teacher  or  course  of  study  and  its  unreasonable  demands,  but 
rather  to  our  lack  of  diligence,  application,  and  will  power, 
and  when  we  had  to  take  the  consequences  of  our  deficiencies, 
there  was  no  one  to  console  us,  no  one  to  sympathize  with  us 
in  our  undeserved  suffering.  Had  we  presumed  to  pose  as 
martyrs  and  bearers  of  the  cross,  we  should  have  been  mocked 
and  laughed  at  by  the  whole  world. 

And  yet  how  queer  and  paradoxical  are  the  effects  of  the 
modern  system  upon  the  minds  and  souls  of  our  children. 
The  boy  of  to-day,  tho  the  product  of  a  milder,  more  affection¬ 
ate,  and  conciliatory  education,  feels  unhappy,  oppressed,  mis¬ 
understood,  and  maltreated,  while  the  sterner  treatment  was 
accepted  by  us  in  a  spirit  of  calmness — nay,  even  of  jollity,  and 
good  humor.  We  never  felt  that  we  deserved  pity,  while  the 
youth  of  today,  tho  flattered  on  all  sides  and  made  the  recipi¬ 
ent  of  compassion  and  sympathy  in  his  grief  and  suffering,  is 
dissatisfied  with  the  world  at  large.  Everywhere  we  meet 
young  people  posing  as  lonely  sufferers,  obliged  to  go  thru 
this  world  misunderstood  and  unappreciated,  whose  joys  and 
pains  must  forever  remain  unintelligible  to  the  average  man — 
and  teachers  and  educators  always  belong  to  this  class.  Nietz¬ 
sche  is  for  them  the  prototype  of  that  interesting  state  or 
feeling  of  “  untimeliness,”  that  unfailing  sign  of  higher  des¬ 
tiny.  Cheerfulness  and  contentment  are  the  sure  indication 
of  an  ordinary  mind,  while  genius  is  predestined  for  struggle 
and  revolt,  for  loneliness  and  isolation. 

I  called  this  effect  paradoxical.  Or  are  weakness  and  sad¬ 
ness,  morbidness  and  discontent,  perhaps  the  natural  and  neces¬ 
sary  results  of  effeminacy  in  education?  The  trend  of  the 
times  can,  of  course,  not  remain  concealed  from  our  children. 
They,  too,  read  the  educational  papers  from  which  their 
mothers  derive  instruction  and  enjoyment.  They,  too,  see  the 
pitiable  figures  of  their  teachers  and  the  caricatures  of  their  tu¬ 
tors  represented  on  the  stage.  They,  too,  admire  the  little 

\  heroes  who  among  their  classmates  preach  and  organize  rebel- 
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lion  against  tyranny,  and  who  either  conquer  or  perish  as 
tragic  personages.  Is  it  strange,  then,  that  these  young  people 
should  feel  disappointed,  when  they  find  that  in  real  life  their 
fancies  are  opposed,  and  their  vaporings  are  exploded?  Why 
should  they  not  consider  themselves  as  fit  subjects  for  com¬ 
miseration,  when  they  see  themselves  put  in  charge  of  such  men 
as  are  portrayed  in  those  writings?  Sentimental  sympathy 
makes  sad,  a  truth  than  which  there  is  none  more  certain.  A 
child  which  has  long  since  ceased  weeping  over  little  injuries 
will,  if  coddled  and  petted  by  an  over-anxious  and  over-sym¬ 
pathetic  aunt,  again  open  up  the  flood-gates  of  tears,  while  if 
handled  by  a  resolute  mother,  who  asks  no  questions  and  makes 
no  fuss,  but  turns  its  attention  to  something  new,  it  will  soon 
have  forgotten  the  whole  matter.  My  counsel,  therefore,  is  to 
return  to  the  “  educatio  strenua/'  the  sterner  and  severer  train¬ 
ing  of  former  days,  and  to  dismiss,  once  for  all,  “  the  theorists 
of  over-work  and  coddling.”  Three  great  imperatives  stand 
out  as  the  guide-posts  to  all  true  education.  They  are :  Learn 
to  obey!  Learn  to  apply  yourself  I  Learn  to  repress  and  to 
overcome  desires! 

I.  Learn  to  obey!  By  obedience  I  do  not  mean  a  merely 
outward  submission  to  outward  force  and  authority,  but  the 
voluntary  subordination  of  one’s  own  will  under  the  will  of  a 
better  and  higher  intelligence.  He  who  has  not  learned  to  do 
this  in  childhood  will  have  great  difficulty  in  learning  it  in  later 
life;  he  will  rarely  get  beyond  the  deplorable  and  unhappy  state 
that  vacillates  between  outward  submission  and  uproarious  re¬ 
bellion.  No  greater  wrong  can  be  done  to  childhood 
than  the  one  caused  by  our  desire  to  spare  it  the  necessity  of 
obeying.  Whoever  conceives  the  duty  of  the  educator  to  con¬ 
sist  in  giving  in  to  all  desires  of  the  child,  in  gratifying  all  its 
wishes,  makes  himself  guilty  of  the  gravest  sin  toward  his 
child.  He  denies  it  what,  in  view  of  its  future  mission,  it  can 
not  afford  to  lose,  namely,  the  exercise  in  voluntarily  subordi¬ 
nating  its  own  will  under  necessity,  be  it  a  natural  or  a  social 
one. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  I  do  not  recommend 
harshness,  moodiness,  and  arbitrariness.  These  are  as  sub¬ 
versive  of  proper  training  as  blind  tenderness  and  affection; 
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they  also  make  free  obedience  in  the  pupil  impossible.  Only 
that  wise  firmness  whose  roots  lie  in  our  love  for  the  child 
and  in  our  concern  for  its  future, — will  produce  the  kind  of 
authority  that  in  time  is  sure  to  e  followed  and  rewarded  by 
willing  obedience. 

2.  Learn  to  apply  yourself!  It  is  true,  sensuous  nature 
does  not  love  continued,  long-sustained,  and  fixt  effort,  but  it 
does  love  casual  and  quickly-changing  activity.  Yet  all  that 
we  call  higher  civilization  and  culture,  not  only  the  civiliza¬ 
tion  of  the  outer  world,  but  also  the  culture  of  our  own  selves, 
depends  upon  our  ability  to  bend  and  direct  our  mental  and 
bodily  powers,  free  from  momentary  influences  and  inclina¬ 
tions,  toward  a  definite  and  fixt  goal.  And  if  it  is  the  aim  of 
education  to  prepare  the  coming  generations  for  the  solution 
of  the  problems  of  life,  surely  the  training  of  the  will,  or  the 
persistent  and  intensive  exercise  of  all  powers  toward  reach¬ 
ing  a  certain  end,  belongs  to  its  very  highest  tasks.  The  road 
leading  to  this  is  exercise,  or  “  training,”  as  it  is  called  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  the  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual  training.  In  these 
words  lies  all  there  is  in  educational  activity.  Training  means 
the  straining  of  one’s  powers,  at  times,  even  to  the  point  of 
exhaustion.  The  watchwords  of  true  education,  of  the  “  edu- 
catio  streniia,”  are  therefore  not  lenience,  relaxation,  and  sym¬ 
pathy,  but  encouragement  to  effort  and  to  untiring  energy  and 
exertion. 

I  again  hope  not  to  be  misunderstood.  There  is  a  measure 
in  all  things.  The  boy  can  not  be  expected  to  do  a  man’s  work. 
I  know  full  well  that  in  former  times,  for  instance,  when  Min¬ 
ister  Altenstein  considered  eleven  hours  of  home-work  as  not 
excessive  for  bovs  of  the  middle  and  higher  forms  the  rea- 
sonable  limit  was  overstepped.  Such  demands  were  repeatedly 
condemned  by  me,  and  the  complaints  against  these  require¬ 
ments  were  justifiable.  But  I  wish  that  for  the  next  thirty 
years  the  word  “  overburdening  ”  were  not  uttered  again,  at 
least  not  within  the  hearing  of  our  pupils.  Discussions  on 
“  overburdening,”  as  well  as  on  “  heredity  ” — I  mean  heredity 
of  all  defects  and  shortcomings  of  body  and  soul,  these  un¬ 
nerving  and  emasculating  catchwords — ought  for  some  time 
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to  be  banished  from  all  pedagogic  meetings.  They  might  be 
replaced  by  talks  on  the  “  possibilities  of  the  human  will/’  or 
by  discussions  on  themes  like  “  We  can,  if  we  will !”  The 
pupil’s  pride  ought  to  be  appealed  to  by  telling  him,  “  I  hope 
you  will  not  permit  it  to  be  said  that  you  are  not  equal  to  the 
task;  a  good  boy  never  fails,  when  honor  is  at  stake.”  In 
physical  training  we  have  made  progress  within  the  last  few 
decades ;  let  us  see  to  it  that  we  do  not  retrograde  in  moral  and 
intellectual  training.  If  this  should  ever  come  we  should 
have  to  change  the  old  maxim  so  as  to  read :  “  Qui  proficit  in 
physicis  et  deficit  in  moribus,  plus  deficit  quam  proficit.” 

These  words  need  especially  be  addressed  to  our  physicians 
whose  interest  in  school  hygienics  I  otherwise  so  greatly  wel¬ 
come.  They  must  be  reminded  of  the  fact  that  bodily  training 
is  not  the  sum  total  of  education,  and  that  hygiene  must  make 
its  compromises  with  the  rest  of  life’s  necessary  aims.  I  fully 
agree  with  A.  Moll,  who,  in  his  book  on  Medical  ethics, 
says :  “  Physicians  can  not  urgently  enough  be  reminded  that 
the  real  aim  of  the  school,  viz.,  the  pedagogic  aim,  may  be  seri¬ 
ously  hampered  by  too  severe  hygienic  demands.”  “  It  goes 
without  saying  •” — I  no  longer  quote  his  exact  words — “  that 
romping  about  in  the  open  air  for  six  hours  would  be  healthier 
for  the  child  than  sitting  in  a  schoolroom,  but  to  put  this  ad¬ 
mission  into  the  form  of  a  demand  would,  of  course,  make  all 
school  instruction  impossible.  But  the  most  serious  mistake, 
according  to  his  opinion,  is  to  speak  in  the  presence  of  children 
of  over-work  and  over-taxation,  for  that  gives  the  child  the 
best  excuse  for  laziness  and  for  making  the  school  unbearable 
and  detestable  to  him.” 

3.  Learn  to  repress  and  overcome  desires!  Self-denial  is 
the  last  and  highest  stage  of  wisdom;  thus  preached  the  sages 
of  all  times  down  to  Kant  and  Goethe.  Desires  are  like  the  jars 
of  the  Danaides  that  never  could  be  filled.  The  more  we  yield 
to  our  sensuous  impulses  and  appetites  the  stronger  and  more 
exacting  they  become;  and  what  is  worse,  they  are  accom¬ 
panied,  pari  passu,  by  a  steadily  increasing  feeling  of  discon¬ 
tent.  It  is  the  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to  check  our  desires 
and  cravings  in  time,  and  that  time  is  the  period  of  pliable 
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youth,  when  habits  may  still  be  formed  and  firmly  implanted. 
But  how  may  we  govern  and  regulate  these  desires?  Not  by 
weakly  yielding  to  every  whim  and  prompting,  by  indulging 
in  luxury  and  immoderateness  which  only  multiply  and  in¬ 
crease  the  whimsical  and  excessive  demands  for  pleasure,  but 
by  a  simple,  frugal,  and  orderly  gratification  of  our  natural 
wants  and  needs.  Education  may  choose  either  one  of  these 
roads,  the  road  of  discipline  or  the  road  of  sense  emancipation, 
the  former  leading  to  the  control  of  the  mind  and  spirit,  the 
latter  ending  in  man’s  submission  to  the  impulses  of  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and,  in  the  last  analysis,  in  his  complete  surrender  to  his 
animal  nature,  to  utter  weakness. 

Does  our  present-day  education  deserve  praise  in  this  direc¬ 
tion?  I  fear  not.  Comparing  it  with  that  of  our  own  youth 
we  find  it  shows,  with  all  classes  of  people,  marks  of  undue 
tenderness  and  effeminate  indulgence.  But  how,  you  will  ask, 
could  it  be  otherwise  ?  How  could  we  deny  our  children  the 
pleasures  and  enjoyments  we  so  eagerly  seek  for  ourselves? 
The  enormously  increased  demands  for  pleasure  in  our  metro¬ 
politan  life  have  taken  hold,  in  equal  manner,  of  the  classes 
and  of  the  masses.  Imperceptibly  our  children  are  drawn  into 
this  life.  Instead  of  enjoying  themselves  by  taking  part  in 
the  open-air  games  that,  for  centuries,  have  been  the  delight  of 
our  country  children,  the  city  boys  and  girls  are  found  at  chil¬ 
dren’s  balls  and  in  theaters,  at  expositions  and  watering-places, 
in  music  halls  and  other  public  places  of  amusement.  To  these 
diversions  will  undoubtedly  soon  be  added  the  joys  and  excite¬ 
ments  of  popular  assemblies.  How  different  is  the  modern 
practise  of  giving  presents.  Formerly  it  was  only  Christ¬ 
mas  that  gifts  were  made  and  received;  in  our  time  hardly  a 
day  passes  without  offering  such  a  chance,  or  even  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  doing  it.  Every  feast  day,  every  home-coming,  every 
visit  brings  to  our  little  ones  gifts  which  are  more  or  less 
costly  and  extravagant.  And  yet,  in  spite  of  being  over¬ 
sated,  their  hunger  grows;  tho  gorged  with  toys,  books,  and 
pictures,  they  suffer  from  loneliness  and  isolation. 

I  ask  once  more  not  to  be'  misunderstood.  I  do  not  be¬ 
grudge  the  child.  I  do  not  begrudge  it  its  modest  share  in  the 
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larger  wealth  and  affluence  of  the  present  day,  for  even  if  we 
would  we  could  not  entirely  exclude  it  from  them.  But 
it  remains  an  eternal  truth  that  modest  simplicity  is  the  great¬ 
est  blessing  for  our  children.  Simplicity  alone  will  keep  them 
healthy,  active,  and  happy.  Immoderateness  and  luxury  lessen 
their  powers,  they  weaken  especially  their  inventiveness  and 
independence.  They  annihilate  all  capacity  for  real  enjoy¬ 
ment,  and  at  last  produce  that  state  of  vague  and  morbid  avid¬ 
ity  which  forever  looks  for  change  and  novelty.  It  is  in  this 
mental  state  that  disgust  with  life  and  pessimism  find  their 
nourishment.  If  we  wish,  therefore,  to  see  our  children  grow 
up  healthy  and  happy  we  must  restrict  them ;  we  must  develop 
in  them  a  desire  for  self-activity,  and  teach  them  to  take  pride 
in  voluntarily  renouncing  pleasure  and  enjoyments,  even  such 
as  are  permissible. 

A  stern  education  will  in  due  time  also  be  surely  rewarded 
by  gratitude.  This  rule  has  only  one  exception.  It  is  de¬ 
scribed  by  E.  Seillieres  in  his  recently-published  book,  entitled 
The  romantic  disease^  in  the  following  words:  “Whoever  is 
afflicted  with  some  form  of  hereditary  physical  degeneracy 
and  is  born  into  this  world  without  the  proper  allotment  of 
force  and  control  over  the  impressions  of  the  moment,  with¬ 
out  the  power  of  self-direction  and  adaptability  to  his  environ¬ 
ments,  will, — as  is  seen  in  the  lives  of  almost  all  pronounced 
romanticists, — be  subject  to  what  is  called  ‘  pathological  ego¬ 
tism,’  a  disease  that  expresses  itself,  in  childhood,  by  a  self- 
willed,  obstinate,  and  rebellious  nature,  and  that  will  keep  those 
thus  afflicted  in  bondage  for  the  rest  of  their  lives.’’  To  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  this  trait  may  be  noticed  in  all  great  men  and  ex¬ 
ceptional  individualities,  but  in  the  child  of  the  romantic  period 
this  instinctive  rebelliousness  assumes  an  unusual  form  of 
morose  spitefulness,  and  usually  develops  into  a  state  of  almost 
systematic  persistence  and  obduracy.  The  sons  of  a  healthier 
time  soon  forget  the  stripes  of  their  boyhood,  and  later  on 
they  will  even  thank  their  parents  for  their  chastisements.  The 
former,  however,  will  store  them  up  in  their  hearts  and  will 
allow  the  pouting  of  their  childhood  to  permanently  influence 
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the  conduct  of  their  lives;  yes,  they  will  cause  it  even  to  be 
made  the  basis  and  content  of  their  dogmatic  philosophy. 

In  order  to  join  end  and  beginning  of  my  remarks  let  me 
add  one  more  point.  The  education  which  thus  rests  upon 
the  three  imperatives  is  also  the  best  method  by  which  most 
securely  can  be  developed  in  the  young  man  that  strength  of 
will  which  alone  can  furnish  the  safeguard  against  the  im¬ 
pulses  aroused  in  the  time  of  puberty  and  threatening  the 
overthrow  of  his  moral  self.  An  absolute  safety  from  the 
dangers  which  chis  last  and  most  tyrannical  of  all  of  nature’s 
impulses  brings  to  his  life  does  not  exist.  But  what  educa¬ 
tion  can  do  toward  tiding  our, children  safely  over  this  most 
perilous  of  all  crises  in  life  is,  in  addition  to  our  training  them 
to  modesty  and  chastity  and  our  cautioning  them  against  in¬ 
fection,  in  reality  nothing  else  but  an  endeavor  on  their  part 
to  accustom  themselves,  by  free  and  voluntary  obedience,  by 
serious  and  self-directing  activity,  and  by  repressing  their 
sensuous  desires  under  a  rational  will,  to  self-control  and  mas¬ 
tery.  I  do  not  wish  to  reject  altogether  the  so-called  “  enlight¬ 
enment  about  sex-life  ”  which  is  nowadays  so  urgently  de¬ 
manded  and  which  is  lookt  upon  as  the  only  remedy.  It  may 
be  of  use  when  this  “  enlightenment  ”  comes  from  a  judicious 
and  sympathetic  physician,  but  the  practise  of  giving  our 
children  scientific  instruction  regarding  the  processes  of  repro¬ 
duction  I  consider  valueless.  It  may,  at  times,  even  destroy 
their  natural  naiveness,  and  direct  their  attention  to  these  mat¬ 
ters  and  arouse  in  them  a  morbid  curiosity.  All  power  of  re¬ 
sistance,  in  this  direction,  must  come  from  serious  efforts  in 
will-training.  Otherwise  the  instruction  counts  for  naught. 
It  is  not  ignorance,  but  effeminacy,  idleness,  and  dissolute 
desires  upon  which  the  demons  of  licentiousness  and  lewdness 
live  and  thrive. 

Friedrich  Paulsen 

Berlin,  Germany 
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CREDIT  FOR  QUALITY  IN  THE  SECONDARY 
SCHOOL ‘ 

The  present  system  of  giving  credit  towards  graduation  in 
use  in  the  secondary  schools,  takes  account  mainly  of  the 
amount  of  work  done.  It,  however,  passes  upon  the  quality 
of  the  work,  when  it  fixes  a  passing  mark.  It  recognizes  just 
two  grades  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned — that  which  is  good 
enough  to  pass  and  that  which  is  not.  There  is  a  wide  range, 
and  consequently  many  different  degrees  of  quality,  above  the 
passing  average  which  receive  no  recognition  as  far  as  credit 
towards  graduation  is  concerned.  The  student  who  barely 
passes  his  work  gets  just  the  same  amount  of  credit  towards 
graduation  as  the  one  who  passes  high  up  in  the  nineties.  It 
is  to  be  expected,  then,  that  the  student,  living,  as  he  does, 
at  a  time  when  economy  of  production  is  the  key  to  success, 
will  reason  something  like  this:  I  will  be  graduated  if  I  pass 
my  work  in  the  seventies  just  the  same  as  if  I  pass  it  in  the 
nineties.  What  is  the  use  of  wasting  time  and  effort  in  secur¬ 
ing  a  high  average?  Thus  the  present  system  with  many  stu¬ 
dents  is  likely  to  encourage  superficial  habits  of  study,  and 
low  ideals  of  scholarship.  If  a  system  could  be  devised  which 
would  not  only  fix  a  minimum  of  quality,  but  would  also 
recognize  different  degrees  of  quality  by  giving  more  credit 
towards  graduation  for  high  quality  than  for  low,  the  result 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  be  greater  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  student,  and  thus  a  strengthening  of  the  intellectual  life 
of  the  secondary  school. 

In  the  plan  which  I  am  about  to  present,  I  have  tried  to 
embody  the  idea  of  credit  for  quality  of  work,  as  well  as  for 

’  Paper  read  at  a  meeting  of  the  State  High  School  Teachers’  Association  at 
Newark,  N.  J.,  December,  1907. 
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quantity.  The  basal  ideas  of  the  plan  were  first  presented 
by  President  William  DeWitt  Hyde  of  Bowdoin  College  in 
an  article  in  the  Outlook  for  August,  1902.  The  plan,  with 
some  modifications,  is  at  present  being  used  in  the  University 
of  North  Dakota  and  Columbia  University  with  results  that 
are  reported  to  be  highly  satisfactory.*  Suppose  that  a  recita¬ 
tion  once  per  week  during  the  school  year  be  considered  to 
stand  for  one  unit  of  work.  Then  a  subject  of  five  recita¬ 
tions  each  week  for  a  year  would  represent  five  units  of  work. 
If  during  each  year  of  the  course  a  student  were  required  to 
carry  the  equivalent  of  four  five-recitation  subjects,  the  whole 
high  school  course  would  thus  consist  of  eighty  units  of  work. 
Suppose  the  students  were  graded  by  the  teachers  into  five 
groups:  e.g.,  A  (excellent),  B  (good),  C  (fair),  D  (poor,  but 
passing),  E  (below  passing  average).  A  student  who  past 
a  subject  of  one  recitation  per  week  for  a  year  with  a  gra^e 
of  A  might  be  given  1.3  units  of  credit  towards  graduation. 
A  student  passing  the  same  work  with  a  grade  of  B  would 
receive  1.2  units,  the  C  student  one  unit,  and  the  D  student 
one  unit;  only  it  might  be  necessary  to  limit  the  number  of 
Ds  that  a  student  could  have,  providing  he  is  to  receive  credit 
for  quality  in  other  subjects.  Let  us  see  how  the  plan  would 
work  out  in  a  single  instance.  Suppose  that  a  student  should 
receive  the  grade  A  in  20  hours  of  work,  20  times  1.3  would 
give  26  units  of  credit  towards  graduation.  If  he  receives  the 
grade  of  B  in  25  hours  of  work,  25  times  1.2  would  give 
30  more  units  towards  graduation ;  if  C  in  20  hours,  20  times 
I  would  give  20  units  credit,  and  D  in  five  hours  would  give 
five  more  units  of  credit.  The  results  are  summarized  in  the 
following  table: 

A  20  X  1.3  =  26 
B  25  X  1.2  =  30 
C  20  X  I.  =20 

D  5X1.  -  5 

70  81 

*  See  articles  by  Professor  Calvin  Thomas  in  Educational  Review  for 
April,  1905,  and  Professor  Joseph  Kennedy,  Educational  Review  for  Decem¬ 
ber,  1906. 
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Thus  the  student  would  get  8i  units  of  credit  (one  more  unit 
than  the  course  requires  for  graduation)  for  70  hours  of 
actual  work.  This  means  that  he  could  complete  the  high 
school  course  by  carrying  approximately  17  hours  during  each 
of  the  four  years  instead  of  20  hours  as  he  is  obliged  to  do 
at  the  present  time.  Thus  to  enable  the  student  thru  his 
own  effort  to  reduce  the  amount  of  work  that  he  must  take 
for  graduation,  it  is  hoped  that  he  will  not  only  be  able  to  do 
better  work  because  he  has  more  time  to  do  it,  but  will  do 
better  work  because  he  is  stimulated  to  do  it  by  his  desire  to 
reduce  the  number  of  prescribed  hours  in  his  course.  The 
plan  is  a  flexible  one  and  might  work  itself  out  a  little  differ¬ 
ently  in  the  case  of  exceptionally  mature  students,  or  students 
who  for  financial  reasons  must  make  the  time  spent  in  school 
as  short  as  possible.  Instead  of  reducing  the  number  of  hours 
that  they  carry  each  year  from  20  to  17,  they  might  be  allowed 
to  carry  the  maximum  number  of  hours  of  work,  thus  being 
able  to  finish  in  3  1-2  years  or  70  actual  hours  of  work.  These 
would  be  exceptional  cases,  however.  For  the  average  stu¬ 
dent  the  four  years  is  none  too  long. 

The  proposed  plan  is  superior  to  the  present  system  in  that 
it  gives  a  natural  and  not  an  artificial  incentive  to  high  schol¬ 
arship.  The  present  plan  recognizes  high  scholarship  only 
by  the  giving  of  marks  and  honors.  These,  to  be  sure,  gratify 
the  pride  of  the  recipient  and  his  friends,  but  they  are  artificial 
rewards.  By  the  proposed  system  a  student’s  success  is  pro¬ 
portional  to  his  effort  and  ability. 

It  is,  I  believe,  universally  recognized  in  education  that  to 
study  a  few  things  with  thoroness  leads  to  a  much  sounder 
scholarship  than  to  study  many  things  superficially.  The  sys¬ 
tem  puts  a  premium  on  thoro-going  scholarship  by  enabling 
the  student  to  come  up  for  graduation  without  being  forced 
to  study  so  many  subjects  that  he  is  not  able  to  do  any  of  them 
well.  He  may  substitute  depth  for  breadth,  if  he  so  desires, 
and  is  encouraged  to  do  so. 

There  are  many  details  and  adjustments  of  the  plan,  of 
course,  which  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  experiment 
when  it  was  being  tried  in  the  schools.  There  are  certain 
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adjustments,  however,  which  one  can  see  would  have  to  be 
made  from  the  start.  For  example,  a  student  should  not  be 
allowed  to  substitute  quality  gained  in  some  subjects  for  all 
the  work  in  a  given  department.  In  this  way  he  would  be 
able  to  graduate  from  the  high  school  without  having  studied 
any  mathematics,  or  any  English  at  all,  for  example.  Every 
student  should  be  required  to  take  a  minimum  amount  of  work 
in  each  of  the  departments.  In  mathematics,  for  example, 
algebra  thru  quadratics  and  plane  geometry  might  be  required ; 
no  credit  for  quality  gained  in  other  subjects  being  accepted 
in  place  of  them.  He  might,  however,  be  allowed  to  substi¬ 
tute  quality  gained  in  other  subjects  for  solid  geometry,  trigo¬ 
nometry,  or  advanced  algebra. 

The  question  as  to  how  much  credit  is  to  be  given  for  quality 
to  students  entering  up  from  other  schools,  is  one  that  would 
have  to  be  met.  It  may  be  answered  in  several  ways,  but 
the  solution  which  seems  to  give  the  fullest  measure  of  justice 
to  the  student  and  school  as  well,  is  this :  Allow  the  student  to 
enter  just  as  he  would  under  the  present  system.  At  the  end 
of  a  term,  say,  the  teachers,  with  the  records  of  the  previous 
school  before  them,  would  be  able  to  pass  with  intelligence  upon 
the  amount  of  credit  to  be  given. 

This  objection,  I  suppose,  might  be  raised  to  the  pro¬ 
posed  plan.  The  student  who  reduces  quantity  of  work 
taken  in  the  high  school  by  the  sub.stitution  of  quality  will  so 
reduce  his  course  that  he  will  not  be  able  to  meet  the  college 
entrance  requirements.  I  have  examined  the  entrance  require¬ 
ments  of  four  typical  colleges,  Cornell,  Princeton,  Lehigh, 
and  Harvard.  The  amount  of  time  in  hours  that  a  student 
must  devote  in  the  high  school  to  each  subject  required  for 
entrance  will  be  found  opposite  the  name  of  the  subject  in  the 
table  below.  The  total  is  also  given. 

Thus  it  is  apparent  from  the  above  table  that  the  proposed 
plan  would  not  seriously  injure  a  student’s  chances  of  passing 
his  entrance  examinations. 

That  the  proposed  plan  wdll  act  as  an  incentive  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  to  produce  higher-grade  work,  seems  to  be  borne  out  by 
the  experience  which  many  schools  have  had  with  the  plan 
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of  granting  college  entrance  certificates  to  those  students  only 
who  obtain  a  certain  average  in  the  subjects  required  for 
entrance;  this  average  being  from  ten  to  fifteen  points  higher 
than  the  passing  average.  Students  are  usually  ready  and  will¬ 
ing  to  pay  the  extra  price  in  hard  work,  in  order  that  they  may 
secure  the  certificates. 


CORNELL 

LEHIGH 

PRINCETON 

HARVARD 

English  . 

15 

English  .... 

15 

English  . 

10 

English  . 

10 

History  . 

5 

American 

History  .... 

5 

History  .... 

8 

Plane  geometry 

history  . , . 

5 

Mathematics 

IS 

Mathematics 

14 

and  algebra  . 

15 

Algebra  .... 

10 

Greek  . 

13 

Greek  . 

10 

Spherical  geom- 

Plane  geom- 

Latin  . 

20 

Latin  . 

10 

erty  and  trig- 

etry  . 

7 

Modern  Ian- 

Modern  Ian- 

onometry  . . 

4 

Trigonometry 

2 

guage  .... 

5 

guage  .... 

13 

Modern  Ian- 

Spherical  ge- 

Physics  .... 

5 

guage  . 

15 

ometry  . . . 

2 

Second  modern 

Physics  . 

S 

language  . . . 

10 

German  .... 

13 

Physics  or 

chemistry  . .. 

5 

Total  . 

69 

59 

68 

70 

Now  the  plan  here  proposed  does  not  claim  perfection.  It 
may  not  even  be  a  workable  scheme  when  put  to  the  test. 
There  are  certain  features  about  it,  however,  which  seem  to  me 
to  recommend  it  to  the  consideration  of  every  teacher.  It 
tends  to  stimulate  the  student  to  greater  effort,  and  thus  to 
raise  the  quality  of  scholarship  of  the  high  school.  It  affords 
a  way  of  escape  from  the  burden  of  a  curriculum  which  many 
are  coming  to  believe  has  been  too  much  enriched. 

W.  B.  Secor 


State  Normal  and  Model  School 
Trenton,  N.  J. 
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THE  NEW  YORK  SYSTEM  OF  SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS  " 

The  organization  of  the  New  York  secondary  schools  is  the 
product  of  an  evolution.  It  was  not  preconceived  and  built 
like  a  house  or  a  bridge,  but  has  developed  like  a  slow-growing  . 
oak  or  elm  tree.  It  has  not  been  fashioned  after  the  model  of 
any  European  system,  nor  has  it  a  counterpart  in  any  other 
state  of  the  Union. 

The  beginnings  of  the  system  go  back  to  the  eighteenth 
century.  Five  years  before  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  United  States,  the  New  York  legislature  enacted  a  law 
creating  a  Board  of  Regents  to  promote  the  interests  of  higher 
education.  At  this  date.  May  i,  1784,  the  population  of  the 
whole  State  did  not  exceed  340,000.  There  were  then  no  pub¬ 
lic  high  schools  in  the  State  and  only  two  academies,  both  of 
which  were  located  on  Long  Island,  and  contained,  in  all,  not 
more  than  eighty  students.  By  an  act  of  incorporation  the 
Board  of  Regents  at  its  second  meeting  assumed  control  over 
these  two  academies — a  control  that  has  thus  been  extended 
to  all  academies  that  have  since  been  organized  in  the  State. 

As  early  as  1788  the  Board  of  Regents  was  so  concerned 
at  what  they  called  “the  state  of  literature”  in  these  two  acad¬ 
emies  and  in  Columbia  College,  which  was  then  the  only  in¬ 
stitution  of  college  rank  in  the  State  and  had  but  forty  stu¬ 
dents,  that  they  made  a  direct  appeal  to  the  legislature  to  be 
invested  with  authority  to  take  possession  of  certain  public 
lands  belonging  to  the  State  so  that  the  Board  might  have  an 
annual  income  to  be  devoted  to  the  building  up  of  academies 
in  every  part  of  the  State.  In  1790  the  legislature  not  only 

*  Read  before  the  High  School  Section  of  the  Rhode  Island  Teachers’ 
Institute,  at  Providence,  October  17,  1907. 
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granted  this  request  but  also  appropriated  £1000  from  the 
State  treasury  for  immediate  expenditure. 

This  act  of  the  legislature  in  1790  is  very  significant  because 
it  inaugurated  a  policy  of  making  generous  State  appropria¬ 
tions  for  secondary  schools  which  has  been  continued  to  the 
present  time,  and  because  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  State 
Board  the  means  and  the  power  to  fashion  and  control  in¬ 
directly  the  secondary  schools  of  the  State.  The  State  has 
never  wavered  in  this  policy.  The  appropriations  have  been 
enlarged  from  year  to  year  as  the  schools  have  expanded  and 
last  year  amounted  approximately  to  $485,000.  Under  this 
fostering  care  of  the  State,  the  number  of  academies  grew 
apace.  From  two  such  schools  in  1784,  the  number  grew 
to  30  in  1820,  to  58  in  1830,  to  118  in  1840,  and  to  160  in 
i860.  In  1820  the  State  apportioned  to  academies  $2,500.  In 
i860  this  annual  apportionment  amounted  to  $40,000. 

It  is  evident  that  secondary  education  in  the  State  of  New 
York  during  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  ob¬ 
tained  chiefly  in  the  academies,  altho  in  the  latter  part  of  this 
half  century  there  was  a  clearly  defined  trend  toward  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  free  public  high  schools;  but,  outside  of  a  few 
specially  chartered,  semi-public  secondary  schools,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  high  school  movement  did  not  crystallize  until 
1853,  when  the  legislature  enacted  a  general  law  providing 
for  the  organization  of  public  high  schools  thruout  the  State. 

This  act  of  1853  sounded  the  death-knell  of  the  local  acad¬ 
emy.  In  fact  it  specifically  provided  for  its  elimination  and 
absorption  wherever  and  whenever  such  a  process  seemed 
necessary  or  desirable.  Altho  between  1787  and  1884  about 
375  academies  were  incorporated,  yet  in  1884  about  250  had 
become  extinct  and  from  50  to  60  others  had  been  merged  into 
public  high  schools  supported  by  taxation.  Such  academies 
have  survived  the  overpowering  influence  and  popularity  of 
the  public  high  schools  as  have  had  an  exceptional  environ¬ 
ment  or  endowment  or  the  sufficient  support  of  some  religious 
sect.  At  the  present  time  there  are  156  of  such  academic 
schools,  of  which  16  represent  Protestant  denominations  and 
99  are  maintained  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  It  is  sig- 
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nificant  to  note  that,  while  the  number  of  Protestant  seminaries 
in  the  State  is  slowly  decreasing,  the  number  of  such  Catholic 
schools  chartered  by  the  Board  of  Regents  and  complying 
with  its  regulations  is  rapidly  increasing,  the  increase  amount¬ 
ing  to  seventy  per  cent,  in  the  last  ten  years. 

The  act  of  1853  not  only  dislodged  the  semi-private  acad¬ 
emies,  but  it  set  up  in  their  place  a  unique  organization,  which, 
during  the  last  half  century,  has  proven  itself  to  be  both 
adaptable  and  efficient.  This  statute  provided  for  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  union  school  districts  varying  in  size  to  suit  local 
conditions  and  containing  a  school  that  has  both  elementary 
and  secondary  grades  under  the  management  of  one  principal. 
This  scheme  recognizes  the  need  of  supervision,  places  it  in 
the  hands  of  the  one  that  has  the  best  training  and  the  widest 
outlook,  bridges  the  gulf  between  the  elementary  and  second¬ 
ary  school  and  tends  to  promote  economy  of  organization  and 
efficiency  of  instruction.  There  are  561  such  village  schools  in 
the  State  of  New  York  exclusive  of  villages  that  employ  a 
superintendent.  Of  these  schools  323  maintain  a  curriculum 
of  four  years;  60,  of  three  years;  52,  of  two  years;  and  126, 
of  one  year. 

Very  early  in  its  history  the  Board  of  Regents  was  con¬ 
fronted  with  the  problem  of  defining  the  conditions  under  which 
the  State  should  apportion  public  moneys  to  secondary  schools. 
By  an  ordinance  of  the  Board  past  in  1828,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  fix  clearly  the  bounds  of  elementary  instruction 
and  to  designate  the  qualifications  of  academic  students  en¬ 
titled  to  recognition  in  the  apportionment  of  State  moneys. 
This  ordinance  of  1828  contained  the  genesis  of  a  system  of 
State  examinations,  which,  in  range  and  quality  and  in  its 
influence  upon  school  education,  has  no  parallel  in  any  of  the 
United  States.  But  examinations  by  State  officials  were  not 
actually  inaugurated  until  1864.  Since  that  date  they  have 
been  continuous  and  are  now  mandatory  in  the  last  two  years 
of  all  public  and  private  secondary  schools  that  share  in  the 
apportionment  of  public  funds.  The  dimensions  of  this  State 
system  of  examinations  may  be  estimated  from  the  statement 
that  last  year  the  total  number  of  answer  papers  written  ex- 
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ceecled  a  half  million,  about  three-fifths  being  academic  and 
two-fifths  preacademic.  The  examinations  occur  semi¬ 
annually  in  January  and  June  and  cover  all  subjects  required 
for  admission  to,  and  taught  in,  the  high  schools,  excepting 
such  subjects  as  manual  training,  domestic  science,  and  vocal 
music.  The  total  number  of  different  question-papers  regu¬ 
larly  issued  semi-annually  is  seventy-nine. 

The  results  accruing  from  the  examinations  initiated  by  the 
Regents  in  1866  were  so  generally  approved  that  the  legis¬ 
lature  past  an  act  in  1877  endowing  the  Board  with  almost 
plenary  power  over  the  secondary  schools.  This  act  made 
mandatory  provision  for  three  things:  a  complete  system  of 
examinations,  a  standard  of  graduation  based  upon  examina¬ 
tions,  and  the  issuance  of  State  diplomas.  The  elaboration  of 
these  three  functions  has  steadily  progressed,  keeping  pace 
with  the  evolution  and  expansion  of  the  State’s  secondary 
schools. 

The  natural  sequence  of  examinations  is  a  topical  outline 
of  the  subjects  studied,  known  as  syllabuses.  A  mariner  can 
not  expect  to  navigate  a  stormy  sea  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  currents,  tides,  and  winds;  neither  can  a  teacher  hope  to 
prepare  his  students  for  an  alien  examination  without  know¬ 
ing  the  metes  and  bounds  of  the  subject  upon  which  the  test  is 
based.  The  first  syllabus  as  a  “  summary  of  requirements  ”  was 
issued  by  the  Board  of  Regents  in  1880.  Since  that  date  five 
revisions  have  been  made,  the  last  of  which  occurred  in  1905 
under  the  unwritten  rule  that  the  syllabuses  shall  be  revised 
and  brought  up  to  date  once  in  five  years.  The  present  syllabus 
for  secondary  schools  is  a  somewhat  pretentious  document 
consisting  of  321  pages  and  containing  not  only  topical  out¬ 
lines  of  subjects  and  laboratory  exercises  in  physics,  chemis¬ 
try,  physical  geography,  agriculture,  and  the  biologic  sciences, 
but  also  suggestive  lists  of  texts  in  the  modern  foreign  lan¬ 
guages,  and  recommendations  relating  to  the  time,  order,  and 
methods  of  teaching  the  several  subjects.  For  example,  the 
syllabus  in  English  comprizes  the  books  prescribed  for  admis¬ 
sion  to  college,  designates  the  texts  to  be  read  in  each  semester, 
defines  the  ends  to  be  accomplished  in  the  study  of  literature. 
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and  indicates  rather  definitely  the  instruction  that  should  be 
given  concurrently  from  term  to  term  in  composition,  rhetoric, 
and  grammar.  In  preparing  these  syllabuses  the  State  Edu¬ 
cation  Department  has  had  the  cooperation  of  committees 
appointed  by  associations  of  principals  and  teachers  and  the 
help  of  the  best  experts  obtainable  within  the  Sta^te. 

To  supplement  these  syllabuses  the  Department  has  recently 
issued  four  handbooks,  two  containing  suggestive  lists  of 
reference  books  and  apparatus,  and  two  for  the  use  of  stu¬ 
dents,  containing  directions  for  performing  the  experiments  in 
chemistry  and  physical  geography. 

Exclusive  of  the  teachers,  the  most  determinate  character¬ 
istic  of  a  school  is  perhaps  its  course  of  studies.  Theorize  as 
we  may  about  the  educational  value  of  the  several  subjects  of 
study,  there  is  no  escape  from  the  conclusion  that  the  mind 
and  life  are  profoundly  influenced  by  the  nature  of  the  knowl¬ 
edge  which  the  mind  apprehends  and  ponders  during  a  series 
of  years.  In  education,  therefore,  the  curriculum  is  funda¬ 
mental.  In  Germany,  the  courses  of  study  are  made  by  State 
officials.  In  this  country  this  supreme  responsibility  is  gener¬ 
ally  placed  upon  local  boards  of  education,  superintendents, 
and  principals,  many  of  whom  are  sadly  lacking  in  educational 
information  and  experience.  The  Empire  State,  however, 
occupies  a  conservative  middle  ground  between  autocracy  and 
democracy.  The  State  and  locality  cooperate.  The  Board  of 
Regents  defines  policies  and  lays  down  regulative  principles; 
the  local  boards  of  education  by  a  process  of  selection  and 
adjustment  adapt  a  curriculum,  which,  in  their  judgment,  is 
suited  to  local  needs. 

The  State  Education  Department,  however,  possesses  an 
effective  control  over  courses  of  study  in  all  secondary  schools 
that  have  membership  in  the  University  of  the  State  of  New 
York.  This  control  is  accomplished  in  a  variety  of  ways 
which  I  shall  enumerate  and  briefly  explain : 

I.  Before  an  academic  school  of  junior  grade,  i.e.,  a 
school  that  maintains  a  one-year  curriculum,  can  be  admitted 
to  the  University  and  thereby  come  under  the  control  of  the 
State  and  be  entitled  to  receive  money  from  the  State,  it 
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must  have  suitable  apparatus  worth  at  least  $ioo  and  library 
books  worth  not  less  than  $200  and  must  maintain  an  ap¬ 
proved  course  of  studies  that  shall  include  English,  mathe¬ 
matics,  and  science.  As  the  school  advances  to  the  middle, 
senior,  and  high  school  grades,  it  must  add  for  each  step  for¬ 
ward  $50  in  apparatus  and  $100  in  library  books,  and  must 
provide  for  the  teaching  of  English,  mathematics,  and  history 
in  the  second  year,  English  and  history  in  the  third  year,  and 
English  in  the  fourth  year.  To  encourage  schools  to  come 
under  State  control,  the  Board  of  Regents  annually  appor¬ 
tions  to  every  school  in  the  University  that  complies  with 
its  regulations  a  quota  of  $100,  one-half  of  the  amount  ex¬ 
pended  by  the  schools  for  approved  apparatus  and  library 
books  up  to  a  maximum  of  $500,  and  about  two  cents  a  day 
for  each  day’s  attendance  of  a  qualified  academic  student.  The 
total  amount  paid  by  the  State  to  the  schools  for  these  three 
purposes  last  year  was  $463,598.74. 

2.  The  State  exerts  a  more  extended  and  specific  control 
over  courses  of  study  thru  the  operation  of  a  law  by  which 
the  State  pays  the  tuition  of  academic  students  coming  from 
rural  districts.  This  statute,  enacted  in  1903,  empowers  the 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  define  the  conditions  under 
which  a  public  secondary  school  may  be  authorized  to  receive 
non-resident  students  at  State  expense.  In  accord  with  this 
authority,  the  Commissioner  of  Education  has  prescribed  that 
a  school  receiving  non-resident  students  must  possess  a  suitable 
school  building,  must  maintain  a  standard  of  discipline  and  in¬ 
struction  satisfactory  to  the  State  Department,  must  provide 
laboratory  facilities  for  individual  experimentation  in  physics 
and  biologic  science,  and  must  prescribe  English,  algebra, 
plane  geometry,  English  history  or  ancient  history,  and  Amer¬ 
ican  history.  In  the  selection  and  addition  of  other  subjects 
the  local  board  of  education  may  exercise  its  discretion,  pro¬ 
viding  it  maintains  a  three-year  curriculum  under  which  each 
student  may  have  at  least  18  lessons  a  week.  Altho  this 
stipend  is  only  $20  a  year,  all  village  schools  that  have  small 
classes  are  anxious  to  meet  the  conditions  since  the  accession 
of  such  students  enlarges  and  improves  the  school  without 
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increasing  the  cost  of  instruction.  In  addition  to  the  schools 
located  in  cities,  there  are  423  schools  on  the  authorized  list 
for  the  current  school  year.  Under  this  law,  during  the 
school  year  1906-7,  about  10,000  boys  and  girls  from  the  rural 
districts  received  free  tuition  in  the  public  secondary  schools 
at  an  expense  to  the  State  of  $152,000.  The  beneficent  results 
of  this  free  tuition  law  are  twofold.  It  not  only  furnishes 
free  instruction  to  an  exceptionally  capable  and  industrious 
class  of  worthy  students,  but  it  also  stimulates  scores  of  small 
schools  to  improve  their  buildings,  to  construct  and  equip 
laboratories,  to  extend  their  curriculums,  to  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  teachers,  and  thereby  to  furnish  better  educational  fa¬ 
cilities  for  resident  students.  No  other  agency  employed  by 
the  State  to  improve  the  small  village  schools  has  been  equally 
effective. 

3.  A  law  enacted  in  1895  grants  to  the  State  Department 
another  means  of  shaping  the  courses  of  study  in  secondary 
schools.  This  statute  provides  that  a  person  qualified  to  teach 
in  a  city  elementary  school  must  not  only  be  a  graduate  of  a 
class  or  school  for  the  professional  training  of  teachers,  but 
must  also  be  a  graduate  from  a  high  school  or  academy  whose 
course  of  study  is  approved  by  the  Commissioner  of  Educa¬ 
tion.  In  pursuance  of  this  law  the  Commissioner  has  desig¬ 
nated  rather  definitely  the  academic  subjects  of  study  to  be 
included  in  a  curriculum  for  persons  intending  to  be  teachers. 
This  curriculum  comprizes  18  lessons  a  week  for  four  years 
and  embraces  English  for  four  years,  algebra,  plane  geometry, 
ancient  history,  English  history,  American  history  with  civics, 
biology,  physics,  and  a  foreign  language  for  at  least  two 
years.  The  laboratory  method  of  instruction  in  the  sciences  is 
prescribed  and  no  one  of  the  designated  subjects  of  study 
is  to  be  pursued  less  than  a  year.  In  addition  the  student 
must  have  at  least  one  lesson  a  week  in  vocal  music  thru- 
out  the  four  years  and  must  study  drawing  four  years  with 
not  less  than  two  lessons  a  week  during  two  years  and  one 
lesson  a  week  in  the  other  two  years.  Emphasis  is  thus 
placed  upon  the  time-element  in  education  on  the  theory  that 
the  longer  courses  make  more  lasting  impressions  and  yield 
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more  substantial  results  in  training  and  scholarship.  Other 
subjects  amounting  to  23  per  cent,  and  necessary  to  complete 
a  four-year  curriculum  of  2880  recitation  periods  are  left  to 
the  option  of  the  school  or  student.  The  State  does  not,  of 
course,  require  any  secondary  school  to  establish  such  a 
course  of  studies  nor  to  supply  academic  training  to  persons 
intending  to  become  teachers;  but,  inasmuch  as  no  person 
can  be  admitted  to  any  one  of  the  10  normal  schools  or  14 
city  training  schools  for  teachers  without  meeting  the  State 
requirements,  the  local  demand  for  such  school  privileges  is 
often  insistent  and  in  many  places  even  compelling.  If  any 
one  is  disposed  to  think  that  this  power  of  the  State  over  the 
courses  of  study  to  be  pursued  by  prospective  teachers  is  too 
extensive  or  too  rigorously  exercised,  he  should  remember 
that  in  the  education  of  the  State’s  children  nothing  is  more  fun¬ 
damental  than  that  the  teachers  in  the  elementary  schools 
should  have  a  sound  and  symmetrical  education. 

The  State  also  exerts  a  direct  and  immediate  influence  over 
the  organization  and  teaching  of  the  secondary  schools  by  a 
system  of  inspections.  Fourteen  men  regularly  appointed 
thru  the  Civil  Service  travel  about  the  State  during  the 
school  year  to  visit,  inspect,  and  report  upon  the  high  schools 
and  academies.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  inspector  to  obtain  in¬ 
formation  relating  to  school  grounds,  the  care,  sanitation, 
and  adequacy  of  school  buildings,  the  observance  of  the  com¬ 
pulsory  attendance  law,  the  equipment  of  libraries  and  labora¬ 
tories,  the  courses  of  study,  the  programs  of  recitations,  the 
adequacy  and  efficiency  of  the  teachers,  and  in  fact  all  mat¬ 
ters  that  concern  the  schools’  organization,  discipline,  and  in¬ 
struction.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  inspection  of  a  school,  the 
inspector  regularly  holds  a  conference  with  the  principal  and 
teachers  and  with  the  superintendent  or  local  board  of  educa¬ 
tion. 

The  written  reports  which  the  inspectors  make  to  the  De¬ 
partment  furnish  information  upon  which  the  Chief  of  the  In¬ 
spections  Division  conducts  correspondence  with  local  school 
authorities  looking  toward  needed  improvement  in  school  build¬ 
ings,  equipment,  organization,  courses  of  study,  and  the  effi- 
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ciency  of  the  teachers.  As  a  result  of  this  correspondence 
school  buildings  are  often  repaired  and  enlarged,  new  build¬ 
ings  are  constructed,  courses  of  study  are  overhauled,  boards 
of  education  are  incited  to  increased  activity,  principals  and 
teachers  are  stimulated  to  greater  efficiency,  and  incompetent 
and  unfaithful  teachers  are  dismissed.  In  all  cases,  how¬ 
ever,  the  inspector  is  required  to  be  tactful  and  sympathetic, 
to  cooperate,  if  possible,  with  principals  and  teachers,  and  to 
point  out  specific  ways  and  means  of  improving  the  school. 

The  usefulness  of  this  system  of  school  inspection  is 
obviously  greater  in  the  small  schools  that  have  no  systematic 
supervision  and  where  the  principals  and  teachers  are  com¬ 
paratively  young  and  inexperienced;  altho  it  is  to  be  said 
that  important  reforms  in  large  city  schools  are  often  inaugu¬ 
rated  in  consequence  of  information  furnished  by  the  in¬ 
spectors  to  the  Department.  The  amount  of  money  expended 
by  the  State  to  maintain  this  arm  of  the  service  last  year 
was  $45701- 

Altho  the  State  Education  Department  comes  into  close 
contact  with  the  secondary  schools  thru  its  inspectors,  its 
most  vital  and  dominating  influence  over  the  teaching  in  the 
schools  is  doubtless  to  be  found  in  its  system  of  academic 
examinations.  This  scheme  of  formal  examinations  is  alto¬ 
gether  unique.  Since  its  inauguration  thirty  years  ago,  it  has 
progressed  evenly  and  steadily  and  has  assumed  large  propor¬ 
tions.  It  now  reaches  every  city  and  village  in  the  State  where 
a  secondary  school  is  maintained.  At  different  times  it  has 
been  severely  denounced  and  bitterly  assailed,  but  the  State 
has  never  wavered  in  its  support  nor  has  the  legislature  ever 
failed  to  make  the  necessary  appropriations.  Even  the  cities 
of  Auburn,  Schenectady,  Rochester,  and  New  York,  which 
have  at  times  stood  out  against  them,  have  at  last  waived  their 
objections  and  are  now  cooperating  in  the  attempt  to  perfect 
the  question  papers  and  to  make  them  a  stimulus  to  the 
teacher  and  student  and  a  genuine  test  of  good  teaching  and 
sound  scholarship. 

In  recent  years  there  has  been  growing  up  a  conviction  that 
these  examinations  were  being  pushed  too  far,  that  they  be- 
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gan  too  early  in  the  course  and  that  they  were  too  frequent 
and  too  numerous.  To  remove  all  grounds  for  such  adverse 
criticism,  the  number  of  annual  examinations  has  been  reduced 
from  three  to  two,  preliminary  examinations  for  admission 
have  been  made  optional,  and  the  schools  are  now  required 
to  make  use  of  the  examinations  only  in  the  last  two  years  of 
the  course. 

To  secure  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  the  schools  and 
colleges  and  to  make  the  examinations  more  responsive  to 
educational  progress,  a  State  Examinations  Board  has  recently 
been  organized  consisting  of  college  presidents,  city  super¬ 
intendents,  secondary  school  principals,  and  officials  of  the 
Education  Department.  This  Board  has  appointed  i6  com¬ 
mittees  to  make  question  papers  for  the  State  examinations, 
each  committee  being  made  up  of  a  secondary  school  teacher 
or  principal,  a  college  teacher,  and  a  representative  of  the 
State  Department.  This  reform  system  of  procedure  is  now 
in  full  operation,  and  a  serious  and  scientific  effort  is  being 
made  to  evolve  a  system  of  examinations  that  shall  be  a  veri¬ 
table  help  and  not  a  hindrance  to  the  schools. 

This  paper  is  intended  to  be  an  exposition,  not  an  argu¬ 
ment;  an  attempt  to  explain,  not  to  justify,  a  complex  and 
highly  centralized  system  of  secondary  schools.  If  our  local 
boards  of  education  were  all  qualified  for  their  duties,  if 
our  system  of  education  were  everywhere  clearly  defined  and 
well  organized,  if  our  superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers 
were  uniformly  scholarly,  mature,  skilful,  conscientious, 
courageous,  and  well  paid,  there  would  be  much  less  need  of 
State  inspection  and  State  examinations. 

Edward  J.  GoodWin 

State  Education  Department 
Albany,  N.  Y. 


VIII 


DISCUSSIONS 

DOES  TEACHING  REPEL  MEN? 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Review  : 

My  friend,  Mr.  Bardeen,  in  his  article  entitled  “  Why 
teaching  repels  men,”  is  sure  that  a  reasonably  long  experi¬ 
ence  as  a  teacher  unfits  a  man  for  business.  It  is  related  that 
one  of  the  Apostles  failed  when  he  attempted  to  go  into  busi¬ 
ness,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  history  that  General  Grant  and 
General  Sherman  both  met  with  disastrous  failure  in  the  busi¬ 
ness  world.  Just  to  refresh  Mr.  Bardeen’s  memory,  however, 
I  desire  to  call  his  attention  to  the  success  in  the  business  world 
of  Mr.  Aaron  Gove,  for  more  than  thirty  years  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools  in  Denver.  As  much  can  be  said  for  Mr. 
Forshay,  recently  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.;  of  Mr.  Louis  Parkhurst,  Principal  of  the  High  School 
at  Winchester,  Mass.,  now  the  financial  head  of  Ginn 
&  Company;  of  Mr.  O.  M.  Baker  of  Springfield,  formerly 
a  Grammar  School  Principal  in  Milwaukee;  of  Mr.  Delos  R. 
Haines,  formerly  a  Grammar  School  Principal  in  St.  Louis; 
of  Mr.  Frank  Plummer,  formerly  Principal  of  the  High 
School  in  Des  Moines;  of  D.  H.  Armstrong  of  St.  Louis,  a 
Grammar  School  Principal,  political  leader,  United  States 
Senator;  of  Mr.  Spaulding  of  Haverhill,  formerly  Principal  of 
the  High  School,  now  a  very  prosperous  shoe  manufacturer; 
of  Mr.  Parker  of  Lynn,  formerly  a  Grammar  School  Principal, 
now  a  very  successful  shoe  manufacturer;  of  the  present 
Superintendent  of  the  Taunton  Locomotive  Works,  formerly 
Superintendent  of  Schools  at  Taunton.  The  world  knows 
of  the  fame  and  success  of  Messrs.  Thompson  and  Houston, 
of  the  Thompson  &  Houston  Electric  Company,  both  emi¬ 
nent  teachers  and  executive  school  officials  in  Lynn  and  Phila- 
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delphia  respectively;  of  Professor  Hill  of  Brown  University, 
who  made  a  fortune  in  Colorado  and  served  for  many  years 
in  the  United  States  Senate;  of  Professor  Marsh  of  Harvard 
University,  who  resigned  to  take  hold  of  a  large  commercial 
enterprise;  of  Professor  Avery  of  Cleveland;  of  Mr.  H.  C. 
Speer,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas;  of  Professor  Bell, 
of  telephone  fame;  of  T.  D.  Fitzpatrick  of  Salina,  Kan.;  of 
John  E.  Kimball  of  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  and  Newton,  Mass., 
now  a  banker;  of  Guy  Benton,  who  went  from  the  Superin¬ 
tendency  of  Schools  at  Fort  Scott  into  the  business  world, 
making  a  success,  afterwards  being  called  to  the  presidency  of 
Miami  University;  of  Leigh  Hunt  of  Iowa,  Seattle,  Korea, 
the  Soudan. 

In  New  England,  Pennsylvania,  and  the  West  there  are  so 
many  pronounced  successes  in  the  world  of  business  among 
men  who  have  been  successful  teachers  that  to  merely  catalog 
their  names  would  be  a  toilsome  task.  The  above  names, 
however,  taken  casually  from  my  own  personal  acquaint¬ 
ance,  it  strikes  me,  give  a  severe  jolt  to  Mr.  Bardeen’s  theory. 
It  does  not  appear  to  me,  notwithstanding  Mr.  Bardeen’s 
statistics,  that  there  is  any  evidence  to  show  that  men  are 
ceasing  to  go  into  the  teaching  profession  any  more  than  they 
are  into  any  one  of  a  dozen  professions  or  businesses  that 
might  be  mentioned.  The  broadening  of  the  plane  of  human 
endeavor  during  the  past  twenty-five  years  has  created  oppor¬ 
tunities,  each  of  which  has  claimed  from  the  ranks  of  eligible 
young  men  so  much  material  that  the  older  lines  of  employ¬ 
ment  have  been  apparently  slighted. 

The  president  of  a  Street  Railway  Company  recently  as¬ 
sured  me  that  during  the  last  ten  years  men  were  not  seek¬ 
ing  employment  from  his  company  to  the  extent  that  they 
did  formerly,  and  that  a  marked  deterioration  was  noticed 
by  him  in  the  character  of  the  applicants  who  presented  them¬ 
selves  for  employment  as  motormen.  The  same  criticism 
comes  from  employers  of  salesmen — indeed,  from  almost 
every  field  of  human  endeavor.  Analyzed,  this  expression 
from  the  side  of  employers  merely  means  that  the  demand 
Jor  high-class  material  is  greater  than  ever  and  has  run  far 
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ahead  of  the  supply  turned  out  by  the  schools  and  by  the 
world. 

I  take  it,  too,  that  Mr.  Bardeen’s  specific  indictment  is  one 
that  is  applicable  to  any  other  calling.  Any  occupation  where 
a  man  does  not  own  his  own  business,  and  does  not  have 
ample  capital  with  which  to  handle  that  business,  is,  in  Mr. 
Bardeen’s  sense,  a  hireling  occupation.  It  has  long  since  been 
accepted  as  axiomatic  that  there  is  no  independent  man  so 
far  as  the  world  is  concerned.  The  Emperor  of  Germany  is 
not  independent;  the  Czar  of  Russia  is  not  independent;  the 
President  of  the  United  States  is  not  independent.  It  is  also 
one  of  the  marked  phenomena  of  this  age  that  failure  in  any 
employment,  even  that  of  teaching,  is  no  longer  a  bar  to 
successful  employment  and  the  achievement  of  high  success 
in  that  employment  after  such  failure. 

I  have  never  lived  in  a  community  where  the  teacher  was 
lookt  down  upon  by  the  community,  or  where  teaching  was 
lookt  down  upKDn.  The  most  influential  man  in  the  State 
of  Massachusetts  is  President  Eliot.  The  most  influential 
man  in  the  State  of  Indiana  is  H.  B.  Brown,  of  Valparaiso. 
I  know  of  dozens  of  men,  living  in  as  many  different  states, 
of  whom  it  may  be  said  that  their  influence  in  those  states 
upon  any  subject  that  they  chose  to  exert  that  influence,  is 
second  to  the  influence  of  no  man  in  any  other  profession. 

The  teacher  has  not  readily  drifted  into  political  life  while 
occupying  a  more  or  less  prominent  place  in  the  service  of 
education,  but  I  have  in  my  mind  six  prominent  schoolmen 
who  have  been  elected  to  serve  in  the  State  Senate — to  serve 
as  mayor,  as  sheriff — while  occupying  prominent  positions, 
and  many  others  who  would  have  been  nominated  and  elected 
had  they  consented  to  permit  the  use  of  their  names.  It  is 
a  matter  of  common  notoriety  that  one  of  the  most  gifted  of 
our  college  presidents  declined  very  recently  the  nomination 
as  governor  of  one  of  our  greatest  States.  It  is  not  so 
very  many  years  ago  that  President  Eliot  was  offered  the 
management  of  a  large  manufacturing  corporation  at  a  salary 
vastly  greater  than  that  he  was  receiving.  It  goes  without 
saying  to  any  one  who  knows  Denfeld  of  Duluth,  Heeters 
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of  St.  Paul,  Martindale  of  Detroit,  Cooley  of  Chicago,  Pearse 
of  Milwaukee,  Blodgett  of  Syracuse,  Brooks  of  Boston,  Brum¬ 
baugh  of  Philadelphia,  Kendall  of  Indianapolis,  Evans  of 
Georgia,  Phillip  of  Alabama,  that  each  and  every  one  of 
them  would  make  a  distinct  pronounced  success  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  any  business  enterprise.  With  a  Justice  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  who  has  served  as  a 
city  superintendent  and  president  of  the  State  Teachers’  Asso¬ 
ciation;  with  a  half-dozen  United  States  Senators  who  have 
been  principals  of  high  schools  and  superintendents  of  schools, 
and  the  upper  stories  of  many  professions  crowded  with  men 
who  have  achieved  success  as  teachers,  it  is  easy  to  predict 
that  the  same  story  will  be  chronicled  twenty-five  years  from 
now  of  the  young  men  who  are  now  engaged  in  the  profession 
of  teaching. 

Some  one  asked  Max  O’Rell  why  he  did  not  write  up  the 
habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  best  people  of  the  United  States 
and  the  best  people  in  England  and  the  best  people  in  Ger¬ 
many,  instead  of  devoting  his  time  and  attention  to  the  foibles 
and  weaknesses  of  the  lower  classes.  The  same  thought  comes 
into  my  mind  relative  to  Mr.  Bardeen’s  comments  upon  the 
manners  of  teachers.  Good  manners  belong  to  no  age  and 
to  no  clime,  certainly  not  to  any  profession  or  to  any  type 
of  business  man.  It  is  only  necessary  to  look  around  us 
to  settle  that  question  once  for  all.  My  experience  in  meet¬ 
ing  teachers  has  not  been  so  extensive  as  that  of  Mr.  Bar¬ 
deen,  but  the  most  capable  and  brilliant  young  men  that  I 
have  met  in  the  last  ten  years  have  been  those  that  were 
engaged  in  teaching  and  those  that  were  coming  into 
the  profession  of  teaching.  As  I  think  of  twelve  to  fifteen 
of  these  young  men,  located  in  Boston,  New  York,  Missouri, 
Michigan,  I  am  satisfied  that  their  ability,  tact,  personal  power, 
manners,  would  delight  even  Mr.  Bardeen. 

Mr.  Bardeen’s  interesting  story  relative  to  Colonel  Sprague 
and  the  shoemaker  treasurer  does  not  belong  to  any  one  phase 
of  human  endeavor.  George  III  and  Louis  XIV  have 
made  similar  comments.  The  mere  literary  man  has  given  us 
many  instances  of  his  unhappiness  in  consequence  of  contact 
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with  his  publisher.  Every  merchant,  in  his  relation  with  his 
customers,  experiences  such  humiliation,  if  he  so  desires,  every 
day  of  his  life.  Even  senators,  and  congressmen,  and  presi¬ 
dents,  and  kings  are  more  or  less  jarred  at  times  when  the 
common  man  who  pays,  or  thinks  he  pays,  rises  in  his  wrath 
or  becomes  self-satisfied  with  his  power  and  opportunity. 

Frank  A.  Fitzpatrick 

Boston,  Mass. 


THE  USE  OF  EDUCATIONAL  BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Educational  Revievv: 

For  several  years  I  have  been  able  to  derive  such  profit  from 
one  feature  of  the  Educational  Review,  that  I  feel  disposed 
to  describe  a  device  which  may  prove  to  be  helpful  and  sug¬ 
gestive  to  other  readers  of  the  Review  working  in  the  field 
of  education.  In  view  of  the  immense  volume  of  educational 
literature  now  issued  each  year,  the  question  of  adequate 
indexing  and  classification  becomes  an  especially  important 
one  for  all  general  students,  as  well  as  for  those  engaged  in 
the  various  specialized  lines  of  educational  activity.  Card 
catalogs  for  bibliographical  materials  are  naturally  employed 
today  by  all  those  who  are  economical  in  the  expenditure 
of  their  time  and  energy.  The  mere  mechanics  of  mak¬ 
ing  a  satisfactorily  complete  card  catalog,  however,  necessi¬ 
tates  such  eternal  vigilance  and  involves  such  an  amount  of 
manual  labor  that  even  the  conscientious  and  industrious 
worker  is  apt  to  become  discouraged  and  neglectful,  and  he 
who  hesitates  is  lost  in  the  tangle  of  current  production.  This, 
too,  in  spite  of  the  numerous  indexes  of  periodical  literature 
•  and  bibliographical  guides. 

When  the  Educational  Review  began  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  to  publish  an  annual  bibliography  of  educa¬ 
tional  literature,  it  rendered  extraordinary  assistance  to  all 
students  and  progressive  teachers.  Mr.  Wyer  and  Miss  Lord, 
the  makers  of  this  bibliography,  notwithstanding  its  incom¬ 
pleteness  and  inadequacies*  at  several  points,  are  deserving 
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of  the  appreciation  of  all  who  are  interested  in  the  contem¬ 
porary  development  of  educational  thought  and  practise.  As 
the  years  have  gone  by,  and  as  the  number  of  the  issues 
increased,  the  difficulty  of  making  economical  use  of  the 
several  bibliographies  as  a  single  tool  was  bound  to  become 
more  and  more  evident,  especially  to  those  engaged  in  study 
and  investigation  along  particular  lines,  and  who  desired  to 
get  into  immediate  touch  with  the  appropriate  periodical 
and  other  current  literature.  To  supply  a  personal  need,  I 
have  made  use  of  a  device  for  consolidation  and  selection 
which  seems  fully  worth  the  small  expenditure  of  time  and 
money  required.  I  describe  as  briefly  as  possible. 

At  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  annual  bibliography 
of  educational  literature  in  the  Educational  Review,  it  is 
my  custom  to  purchase  two  reprints  of  the  bibliography.  A 
pair  of  newspaper  shears  enables  me  very  quickly  to  make 
a  clipping  of  each  of  the  entire  number  of  references.  These, 
when  pasted  on  library  catalog  cards,  provide  me  at  once 
with  a  fairly  complete  and  easily  accessible  bibliography  of 
the  educational  literature  printed  in  English  during  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year.  The  cards  are  arranged  alphabetically  accord¬ 
ing  to  an  individual  subject  plan  which  in  general  is  based 
upon  decimal  classification,  followed  by  the  printed  bibliog¬ 
raphy.  The  whole  process  consumes  a  scant  half  day,  includ¬ 
ing  the  placing  of  the  cards  in  their  proper  places  and  the 
removal  of  those  cards  containing  references,  either  antiquated 
or  valueless.  Of  the  latter,  naturally  there  are  perhaps  many 
not  detected,  yet  my  experience  has  proven  that  it  is  a  good 
principle  of  action  to  consider  everything  of  some  value  until 
a ‘satisfactory  demonstration  to  the  contrary  is  had  from  per¬ 
sonal  consultation. 

In  this  connection,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  suggest  the  very 
great  present  need  and  desirability  of  having,  either  as  a  sepa¬ 
rate  bibliography,  or  as  a  part  of  the  one  published  at  present 
by  the  Educational  Review,  some  complete  analysis  and 
classification  of  the  more  important  current  European  litera¬ 
ture  upon  education.  Perhaps  this  might  become  one  of  the 
newer  valuable  activities  of  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Edu- 
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cation.  As  the  study  of  education  from  a  scientific  and  pro¬ 
fessional  point  of  view  becomes  more  widespread,  just  so  much 
greater  will  become  the  need  for  such  a  bibliography  of  foreign 
educational  literature. 

Edward  C.  Elliott 

University  of  Wisconsin 

» 

[In  addition  to  the  bibliographies  of  which  Professor  Elliott 
speaks,  many  readers  of  the  Educational  Review  have 
found  the  classified  index  to  volumes  1-25  inclusive,  issued 
in  1904,  an  indispensable  aid  in  studying  current  educational 
problems. — Editor.  ] 


REVIEWS 


The  philosophy  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche — By  Henry  L.  Mencken.  Boston: 

Luce  &  Company,  1908.  325  p.  $2.00  net. 

Unfortunately  we  do  not  know  who  Mr.  Mencken  is. 
Neither  his  title  page,  his  introduction,  not  yet  Who’s  zvho, 
gives  any  trace  of  him.  Nevertheless,  he  has  written  one  of 
the  most  interesting  and  instructive  books  that  has  come  from 
the  American  press  in  many  a  long  day.  Mr.  Mencken  can 
write.  In  addition,  he  has  something  to  write  about.  The 
extraordinary  intellectual  anarchist  whose  personality  and  view 
of  life  he  undertakes  to  describe,  was  in  many  ways  a  typical 
product  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  break-up  which  has  been 
going  on  for  four  hundred  years,  and  which  gained  greatly 
increased  velocity  in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  story  of  Nietzsche’s  life  and  intellectual  development  is 
told  simply  and  attractively.  The  presentation  of  Nietzsche’s 
philosophical  teachings  is  both  intelligent,  intelligible,  and 
highly  amusing.  Mr.  Mencken,  while  sympathetic  with  his 
subject,  is  not  an  unreasoning  partisan.  His  own  light  touches 
are  quite  charming,  and  his  editorial  impertinences  are  often 
more  delightful  than  Nietzsche’s  astonishing  intellectual 
impudence. 

Mr.  Mencken  views  Nietzsche  sub  specie  ccternitatis,  as 
Spinoza  would  say.  He  accepts  him  as  a  philosopher  of  the 
rank  of  a  Plato  or  a  Descartes,  and  discusses  his  views  of  life 
and  man  with  complete  seriousness.  The  fact  that  Nietzsche 
has  past  into  the  popular  consciousness  by  many  avenues 
is  indisputable,  but  it  is  none  the  less  amusing  to  have  Mr. 
Mencken  point  to  “  the  ubiquitous  Mr.  Roosevelt  ”  and  “  the 
frank  and  sportive  Mr.  George  Bernard  Shaw  ”  as  two  of  Mr. 
Nietzsche’s  most  eminent  disciples.  The  following  paragraph 
will  illustrate  Mr.  Mencken’s  method  and  style: 
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“  Mr.  Roosevelt  has  a  pew  in  a  Christian  church,  but  his 
whole  attitude  of  mind  is  essentially  and  violently  unchristian. 
If  you  don’t  believe  it,  compare  The  strenuous  life  and  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount.  Is  it  possible  to  imagine  two  docu¬ 
ments  which  say  ‘  Nay !  ’  to  each  other  more  riotously,  vehe¬ 
mently,  and  unmistakably?”  (p.  272). 

Another  of  Mr.  Mencken’s  illustrations  of  the  wide  influ¬ 
ence  of  Nietzsche  is  this: 

,  “  The  ideas  of  Nietzsche  are  dominant  in  the  German  uni¬ 
versities,  and  have  colored  the  whole  stream  of  German 
thought.  From  Leipsic  and  Heidelberg  they  journey  to  Lon¬ 
don  and  New  York  and  bob  up  in  the  weeklies  and  reviews. 
And  out  of  the  Spectator  and  the  Saturday,  the  Independent 
and  the  North  American,  they  are  translated  into  the  vulgar 
tongue — with  reservations  and  emendations — and  so  become 
leading  articles  in  the  more  anarchistic  and  discontented  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  daily  press.  Thus,  after  a  long  voyage  and  many 
hardships,  they  impinge  upon  the  intellects  of  those  medita¬ 
tive  Anglo-Saxons  who  brave  the  elemental  furies  and  the 
laws  of  political  economy  from  their  benches  in  City  Hall 
Park  or  their  inns  along  the  Mile  End  Road.  And  that  is  one 
way  in  which  Nietzsche  reaches  the  great  plain  people  of 
America  and  England.  The  porridge  runs  distressingly  thin 
by  the  time  it  gets  to  them,  but  the  flavor,  tho  faint,  is  still 
there”  (p.  288). 

This  is  not  the  place  for  an  elaborate  discussion  of  Nietz¬ 
sche’s  teachings,  but  we  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  no 
intelligent  person  who  wishes  to  read  an  extraordinarily  inter¬ 
esting  and  amusing  book  which  deals  with  real  matters  of  seri¬ 
ous  import,  and  which  throws  light  upon  a  whole  host  of  cur¬ 
rent  tendencies,  will  overlook  this  book. 


Experimental  psychology:  A  manual  of  laboratory  practice — By  Edward 
Bradford  Titchener.  Volume  II,  Quantitative  experiments.  Part  I,  Stu¬ 
dent’s  manual.  xli-|-2o8  p.  $1.00.  Part  II,  Instructor’s  manual,  clxxi-i-453  p. 
$2.50.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Company,  1906. 

These  two  volumes  form  the  sequel  to  Professor  Titchener’s 
earlier  two  on  qualitative  experiments  in  psychology.  Taken 
together,  the  series  forms  what  is  without  doubt  the  most  thoro 
and  valuable  course  in  experimental  psychology  to  be  found 
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in  any  language.  The  Student’s  manuals  contain  princi¬ 
pally  laboratory  directions,  broadly  interpreted,  with  valua¬ 
ble  advice  to  the  student  as  to  methods  of  work.  The  /«- 
structor’s  manual  provides,  first,  a  sort  of  “  key  ”  to  the  stu¬ 
dent’s  manual,  putting  the  instructor  in  the  way  of  meeting 
the  difficulties  of  the  experiments,  and  of  appreciating  the 
bearings  and  the  literature  of  the  problems  attacked.  The 
manual  will  be  found  suitable  for  use  by  many  who  have 
thoro  courses  to  give  in  experimental  psychology,  and  exceed¬ 
ingly  valuable  for  reference  by  many  teachers  of  the  subject 
who,  either  from  lack  of  opportunity  for  giving  so  painstaking 
a  course,  or  from  a  preference  for  their  own  methods  of 
presentation,  which  may  not  agree  with  those  which  serve  so 
admirably  in  the  author’s  hands,  are  unable  to  follow  the  exact 
lines  laid  down  here.  The  full  and  careful  description  of 
apparatus,  the  criticism  of  methods,  the  abundant  references 
to  the  literature,  all  go  to  make  the  book  indispensable  to 
teachers  of  psychology. 

The  quantitative  work  is  introduced,  first,  by  a  preface  to 
the  student,  to  serve  as  a  means  of  transition  from  the  quali¬ 
tative  style  of  experiment  to  the  quantitative;  and,  second,  by 
an  introduction  on  the  conception  of  mental  measurement. 
According  to  the  author’s  view,  if  we  are  to  have  a  quantita¬ 
tive  psychology,  we  must  be  able  to  measure  some  sort  of  con¬ 
scious  event ;  yet  he  does  not  agree  with  Fechner  that  we  can 
measure  the  individual  sensation ;  what  can  be  measured  is  the 
distance  between  sensations.  This  point  of  view  is  presented 
with  considerable  skill  to  the  student,  while,  in  the  Instructor’s 
manual,  the  ground  is  fought  over  step  by  step,  largely  in 
quotations  from  the  authors  who  have  taken  a  hand  in  the 
development  of  the  question.  The  way  in  which  the  person¬ 
alities  of  these  authors  are  made  to  stand  out,  the  cheerful 
and  somewhat  gossipy  style,  help  to  carry  the  reader  thru 
what  is  at  best  rather  a  tedious  matter;  but  it  must  be  feared 
that  the  final  impression  left  on  any  but  the  most  attentive 
and  discriminating  reader  will  be  rather  confused.  One  wishes 
that  the  author  might  take  the  matter  into  his  own  hands 
and  show  us  “  what  is  what.”  But  this  is  clearly  far  from 
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his  intention.  He  wishes  to  provide  a  guide-book,  and  as 
a  Baedeker  is  not  meant  to  discourage  travel,  so  the  author 
does  not  wish  to  offer  a  substitute  for  the  reading  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  sources,  but  rather  to  stimulate  thereto. 

The  experiments  included  in  the  course  are  grouped  under 
four  heads:  first  come  a  number  of  preliminary  experiments, 
designed  to  introduce  the  student  gradually  into  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  this  sort  of  work;  here  are  determinations  of  the  low¬ 
est  and  highest  audible  tones,  the  least  perceptible  pressure, 
and  some  of  the  simpler  demonstrations  of  Weber’s  law.  Then 
follows  the  main  part  of  the  course,  which  consists  in  a 
description  of  the  “  psychophysical  methods,”  with  one  or  two 
applications  of  each.  After  that,  the  reaction  time  experiment, 
the  technique  of  which  is  gone  into  in  detail;  and  finally,  an 
experiment  on  the  perception  of  time.  It  will  be  seen  that  the 
choice  of  subjects  for  experiment  is  rather  narrow.  The  au¬ 
thor’s  contention  is  that  all  that  can  be  hoped  for,  from  a 
first  course  in  quantitative  psychology,  is  some  mastery  of 
the  methods;  valid  results  can  not  be  expected  within  the  time 
allowed.  Therefore,  it  is  best  to  take  those  parts  of  the  sub¬ 
ject  in  which  the  methods  have  been  most  thoroly  developed, 
even  tho  these  may  not  possess  the  most  intrinsic  interest,  nor 
be  specially  fruitful  of  psychological  insight.  This  narrow¬ 
ness  of  the  subject-matter  limits  the  usefulness  of  the  book 
considerably,  except  for  those  who  are  to  become  specialists 
in  psychology,  for  whom  nothing  perhaps  could  be  more  de¬ 
sirable  than  just  such  a  course  in  the  oldest  and  hardest 
worked,  even  tho  the  dryest,  part  of  the  subject.  But  for 
others,  if  any  such  are  to  be  encouraged  to  take  a  course  in 
quantitative  psychology,  it  is  a  pity  not  to  get  in  touch  with 
results  of  interest,  if  possible;  and  at  the  present  day  it 
is  possible,  as  the  author  does  not  fail  to  state.  A  textbook, 
as  the  doorway  to  a  science,  not  only  opens  the  door  to  certain 
parts  of  it,  but  also,  by  excluding  others,  closes  the  door  to 
them;  and  it  is  to  be  feared  that  this  book,  in  many  hands, 
will  be  the  means  of  shutting  the  door  on  some  of  the  most 
important  parts  of  recent  psychology. 

The  book  is  a  mine  of  references  to  the  literature  of  the 
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topics  which  it  covers,  and  of  some  others  which  are  cited  as 
further  illustrations  of  quantitative  psychology.  To  glance 
at  the  author  index,  one  would  think  the  book  to  be  also  a 
mine  of  information ;  but  this  it  is  only  to  a  moderate  degree. 
These  numerous  references  to  authors  correspond,  in  the  text, 
usually  to  simple  volume-and-page  citations.  The  aim  of  the 
book,  as  has  been  indicated  above,  is  the  study  of  methods,  not 
of  results;  and  comparatively  little  account  will  be  found  of 
the  results  gained  by  the  authors  whose  works  are  so  fre¬ 
quently  referred  to.  American  writers  are  given  almost  dis¬ 
proportionate  attention,  to  judge  by  the  number  of  references; 
thus,  there  are  over  two  hundred  references  to  five  of  the 
leading  American  psychologists;  but  the  reader  who  looks 
these  up  in  the  text,  in  the  hope  of  familiarizing  himself  with 
the  work  of  our  leading  psychologists,  will  be  disappointed: 
few  of  the  passages  will  tell  him  much  about  their  work. 
There  is  a  disproportion  between  the  amount  of  information 
aft'orded  regarding  them  and  the  amount  of  destructive  criti¬ 
cism.  It  appears  that  the  author  has  taken  this  opportunity 
to  give  utterance  to  such  criticisms  as  have  accumulated  in 
his  notes  regarding  his  American  colleagues.  The  aim  of  the 
book  is  not  appreciably  furthered  by  most  of  these  criticisms, 
some  of  which  are,  indeed,  in  their  present  connection,  rather 
weak  and  trivial.  The  author’s  reason  for  adopting  so  largely 
a  controversial  style  is  perhaps,  in  part,  that  “  the  average 
reader  enjoys  controversy”  (p.  cxv),  and  partly  that  he  feels 
it  his  duty  to  counteract  the  tendencies  of  some  of  our  coun¬ 
trymen,  who,  because  of  their  authority,  have  exercised  per¬ 
haps  an  undue  influence  on  American  students  (p.  cxvi,  185). 
All  in  all,  while  the  book  possesses  great  value,  it  is  a  pity 
that  the  author,  with  his  wide  learning,  should  not  have  put 
into  it  a  little  more  psychology. 

R.  S.  Woodworth 

Columbia  University 

Home,  school,  and  Yacation.  A  book  of  suggestions.  Hy  Annie  Winsor 

Allen.  Boston;  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co..  1907.  aso  p.  $1.2$  net. 

When  the  educational  millennium  arrives,  then,  as  Plato  says 
of  kings  and  philosopliers,  sliall  parents  become  school-teachers. 
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or  school-teachers  have  the  spirit  and  power  of  parents,  and 
books  like  Mrs.  Allen’s  may  not  be  needed.  But  in  our  time 
parents  and  teachers  often  find  themselves  misunderstanding 
and  contending;  and,  like  other  opposite  groups  bent  on  a 
common  object  (labor  and  capital  for  example),  the  more 
they  do  confer  and  arbitrate  their  differences,  the  more  differ¬ 
ences  they  find  to  arbitrate.  To  such  the  ingenious  sugges¬ 
tions  of  Mrs.  Allen’s  opening  chapters,  “  Parents  and  expert,” 
“  The  nature  of  schooling,”  will  bring  comfort,  and  the  hope 
of  a  happier  mutual  understanding.  This  is  the  best  of  Mrs. 
Allen’s  book.  For  to  assess  properly  the  respective  values  of 
home  and  school,  and  to  decide  truly  the  duties  of  parent  and 
expert,  brings  us  nearer  to  the  answers  to  the  practical  and 
uncomfortable  problems  in  present-day  education  that  we  find 
so  insoluble. 

It  would  not  be  just,  however,  to  the  intention  of  the  author, 
or  the  perspective  of  the  book,  to  limit  our  approval  to  these 
chapters.  Mrs.  Allen  calls  her  work  “A  book  of  suggestions,” 
and  the  range  of  her  interest  is  so  wide  that  she  has  offered 
suggestions  on  nearly  everything  in  the  world,  at  least  every¬ 
thing  in  the  teachers’  and  parents’  world.  Her  collection  of 
maxims,  adages,  theorems,  and  recipes  is  most  impressive. 
Naturally  each  reader  will  find  her  pages  vary  very  much  in 
value  to  him.  But  there  are  qualities  which  all  will  admire 
on  all  her  pages — the  sanity  of  her  judgment,  the  sincerity  of 
her  feeling,  and  the  evidence  visible  everywhere  that  the 
writer  has  gathered  her  conclusions  from  an  experience  un¬ 
usually  rich  and  varied. 

The  book  is  in  form  not  very  symmetrical;  the  author’s 
systematizations  are  unsatisfactory,  and  the  conclusions  do 
not  always  follow  from  the  premises.  This  is  not  a  very 
important  matter.  We  could,  in  fact,  spare  a  good  deal  of 
these  reasonings.  After  all  we  have  read  of  late  years, 
in  the  attempt  to  base  the  practise  of  education  on  systematic 
thinking  about  education,  all  of  us,  both  parents  and  teachers, 
are  nowadays  getting  ready  to  take  a  holiday  from  system. 
Pragmatism  is  our  philosophy  now,  at  least  in  education.  It 
is  the  ”  cash  values  ”  of  the  teaching  of  children,  in  God’s 
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market  or  man’s,  that  interest  us  more  than  abstract  propo¬ 
sitions. 

What  we  shall  profit  by  in  Mrs.  Allen’s  book,  then,  may  not 
be  the  author’s  systematic  arrangements,  nor  her  more  elabo¬ 
rate  arguments;  but  the  honeyed  wisdom  she  has  gathered 
from  her  own  work,  to  sweeten  ours.  Teachers  and  parents 
will  find  pleasure,  for  instance,  in  her  chapter  on  “  Pedagogic 
theory,”  not  because  she  has  made  exhaustive  studies  on  the 
theory  of  education,  but  because  she  has  collected  so  fine  a 
set  of  laboratory  specimens  of  the  truisms  and  the  falsisms 
which  haunt  the  steps  of  educators,  and  has  showed  them  up 
for  what  they  are.  What  could  be  better  than  her  thoughts 
about  “Adolescence  ”  or  “  Racial  re-capitulation  ”  (that  bogey 
of  today’s  pedagogy),  clothed,  as  they  are,  in  language  of 
pungent  directness? 

On  the  shelf,  where  teachers  or  parents  keep  near  at  hand 
their  more  readable  books  on  education,  Mrs.  Allen’s  book 
may  claim  a  sure  place.  It  is  to  be  welcomed  cordially  by  all 
her  many  friends;  it  will  make  many  more  friends  for  the 
causes  she  defends  and  represents  so  well. 

J.  G.  Croswell 

New  York 

La  clart£  fran^aise  :  L’art  de  composer,  d’ecrire  et  de  se  corriger — By 

Antonin  Vannier,  Professeur  de  lettres  et  de  langues  vivantes.  Paris  : 

Fernand  Nathan,  1908.  xix  -f  366  p.  3f,  50c. 

The  excellence  of  structure  and  precision  of  phrase  which 
are  commonly  recognized  characteristics  of  French  style  make 
it  natural  to  suppose  that  American  teachers  might  profit  by  a 
study  of  French  methods  of  teaching  composition.  These 
merits,  it  is  true,  are  to  some  extent  inherent  in  the  language 
and  like  the  language  a  reflection  of  the  national  genius,  and 
they  are  the  result  also  of  a  classical  tradition  which  has  left 
its  mark  on  French  prose  as  it  never  could  on  English;  yet 
it  is  in  the  schools  that  these  influences  begin  to  assert  them¬ 
selves,  and  it  is  there  that  the  “  regard  for  the  language  as 
a  work  of  art,”  which  Brunetiere  makes  a  part  of  the  heritage 
of  every  Frenchman,  is  first  cultivated. 

Judging,  however,  from  M.  Vannier’s  textbook  in  rhetoric 
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and  from  others  of  which  it  is  fairly  typical,  one  must  con¬ 
clude  that  helpful  suggestions  are  to  be  gathered,  if  at  all,  from 
the  methods  of  the  classroom  rather  than  from  the  material 
in  the  texts.  The  American  contribution  to  rhetorical  theory 
has  been  almost  entirely  in  the  matter  of  structure,  and  so 
far  as  theory  goes  ours  is  in  this  respect  at  once  simpler  and 
more  complete  than  the  French.  The  principles  of  unity, 
coherence,  and  emphasis,  threadbare  as  they  have  become  with 
much  use,  are  nevertheless  fundamental  laws  of  thinking  as 
well  as  writing;  yet  these  principles  the  French  have  never 
definitely  formulated,  and  never  applied  to  the  sentence  and 
the  paragraph  as  well  as  to  the  larger  units.  Indeed,  in  La, 
clarte  fran^aise  the  paragraph  as  a  structural  element  is 
scarcely  mentioned,  nor  is  the  sentence,  except  in  respect  to 
logical  order,  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  structure. 
Surely  the  paragraph,  tho  nowadays  we  perhaps  hear  too 
much  of  it,  deserves  attention  as  something  more  than  the 
schoolboy’s  “  gob  of  sentences.” 

Still  the  French  get  results.  Is  their  regard  for  these 
principles,  then,  a  matter  of  instinct?  To  some  extent  per¬ 
haps;  but  the  principles  are  also  implicit  in  their  rigid  insist¬ 
ence  on  the  plan.  Thus  M.  Vannier,  tho  he  gives  only  thirty- 
three  pages  to -structure  or  composition  proper,  takes  most 
of  this  space  to  show  how  the  plan  grows  out  of  the  first 
vague  thoughts  on  a  subject,  and  the  finished  essay  out  of 
the  plan.  The  plan  is  insisted  upon.  And  in  the  French 
schools  not  only  is  the  subject  assigned — and  of  late  years 
with  appropriateness  and  great  ingenuity — ^but  in  the  first 
stages  of  high  school  work  the  plan  as  well,  with  the  require¬ 
ment  that  the  student  keep  carefully  to  the  order  and  pro¬ 
portion  thus  indicated.  Mechanical  this  is,  but  just  because 
it  is  so,  it  would  seem  the  quickest  and  simplest  means  of 
giving  students  a  sense  of  form. 

The  second  and  major  portion  of  the  book  has  to  do  with 
faults  of  diction  and  faults  of  style,  ninety-two  pages  on  the 
first  and  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  pages  on  the  second. 
The  space  devoted  to  these  matters,  it  should  be  said,  is  in 
part  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  writer  is  proceeding  on  a 
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theory.  For  the  beginner,  he  argues,  counsel  regarding  ex¬ 
pression  must  be  largely  negative.  But  since  such  cautions 
are  merely  a  hindrance  in  the  preparation  of  the  first  draft, 
it  is  in  the  revision  that  the  student  should  first  give  his 
attention  to  details.  This  portion  of  the  book,  therefore,  is  » 
planned  for  the  benefit  of  the  student  in  the  correction  of  his 
first  draft;  and  it  is  chiefly  by  such  careful  correction  of  faults 
that  the  student  will  learn  to  avoid  them.  This  method, 
which  the  writer  develops  more  fully  and  clearly,  appears 
sensible  and  indeed  scarcely  novel;  its  successful  application 
in  America,  however,  would  require  an  attention  to  the  re¬ 
vision  and  a  regard  for  details  of  phrasing  which  our  students 
and  teachers  have  seldom  been  willing  to  give.  In  his  book, 
at  all  events,  M.  Vannier’s  method  leads  to  nothing  more 
than  an  extended  catalog  of  faults  under  familiar  headings. 
Writers  may  err  against  clearness,  precision,  conciseness, 
naturalness,  symmetry,  harmony,  variety.  Tho  one  might 
question  the  principle,  or  lack  of  principle,  behind  this  classifi¬ 
cation,  there  is  otherwise  little  that  is  objectionable  and  little 
that  is  new. 

One  might,  however,  question  the  proportion  of  attention 
given  to  this  whole  matter  of  phrasing.  If  in  the  past  the 
French  have  wisely  emphasized  the  first  two  of  the  old 
rhetorical  divisions,  invention  and  disposition,  rather  than 
elocution,  have  we  not  of  late  years  bettered  their  instruction? 
The  traditions  of  our  literature  and  the  conditions  affecting 
language  in  America  have  hindered  us  from  getting  as  good 
results;  but  even  so,  is  it  rash  to  suggest  that  the  rank  and 
file  of  our  writing  today,  as  a  result  of  the  widespread  prac¬ 
tise  of  composition  in  our  schools  and  colleges,  is  beginning 
to  show  a  regard  for  form,  if  not  a  clearness  and  accuracy  of 
expression,  which  may  compare  even  with  the  French  ? 

Allan  F.  Westcott 

Columbia  University 

Classroom  management — By  William  Chandler  Bagley,  Superintendent 
of  the  Training  Department,  Oswego,  New  York,  State  Normal  and 
Training  School.  New  York:  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1907.  315  p. 

$1.25  net. 

In  this,  his  second  book,  the  author  of  The  educative 
process  presents  in  a  systematic  manner  the  more  important 
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principles  and  precepts  which  may  be  expected  to  aid  the 
prospective  teacher  in  the  mastery  of  the  technique  of  class¬ 
room  management.  The  data  for  his  book  were  gathered, 
he  says,  from  personal  experience,  from  the  observation  of 
the  work  of  successful  teachers,  from  textbooks  and  treatises 
upon  the  subject,  and  finally  from  inductive  reference  from 
the  successful  concrete  practise  to  the  underlying  psychologi¬ 
cal  principles. 

This  reference  of  successful  practise  to  sound  psychological 
theory  has  been  the  means,  in  Dr.  Bagley’s  hands,  of  the 
making  of  a  sound  and  systematic  treatise,  and  herein,  in  the 
reviewer’s  opinion,  lies  its  conspicuous  merit.  The  factors 
of  classroom  management  are,  in  accordance  with  the  funda¬ 
mental  antithesis  between  habit  and  judgment  developed  in 
his  Educative  process,  subdivided  into  two  main  groups,  viz.: 
the  “  routine  factors  ”  (Part  I)  and  the  “  judgment  factors  ” 
(Part  II),  both  preceded  by  an  introduction  which  indicates 
how  the  problems  of  classroom  management  necessarily  arise 
from  the  attempt  to  train  children  in  the  mass. 

Part  I  is  devoted  to  the  task  of  applying  the  fundamental 
psychological  law  of  habit-building  to  all  phases  of  school 
work  which  can  be  subjected  to  routine, — to  such  phases,  there¬ 
fore,  as  the  passing  of  lines,  fire-drills,  the  distribution  and 
collection  of  wraps,  books,  writing  materials,  etc.,  the  orderly 
arrangement  of  books  and  desks,  neatness  of  written  and 
blackboard  work,  regularity  and  punctuality  of  attendance, 
correct  posture  in  reading  and  writing,  personal  cleanliness,  etc. 
The  importance  of  the  first  day  at  school  is  emphasized  in  a 
special  chapter  (ii),  and  the  prevention  of  waste  in  the 
daily  program  likewise  receives  special  treatment  (ch.  iv). 
Argumentative  discussion  centers  about  two  problems:  first, 
the  relative  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  routine  and 
mechanism  in  school  organization ;  and,  second,  the  advantages 
and  disadvantages  of  corporal  punishment  and  other  forms 
of  penalties  for  infringement  of  order  and  discipline.  While 
these  discussions  may  be  said  to  present  fairly  both  sides  of 
these  important  questions,  one  can  not  fail  to  detect  a  strong 
personal  bias  in  favor  of  an  atmosphere  of  severity  and 
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rigor  in  schoolroom  management.  Those  who,  like  the  pres¬ 
ent  writer,  have  seen  splendidly  successful  results  attained  in 
a  radically  different  atmosphere,  characterized  by  a  minimum 
of  mechanical  organization  and  a  minimum  use  of  penalties, 
will  doubtless  be  inclined,  when  the  book  is  used  in  class  dis¬ 
cussions,  to  shift  the  emphasis  in  those  chapters  which  deal 
with  order  and  discipline  and  with  penalties.  Bagley’s  entire 
argument  in  this  connection  is  written  from  the  standpoint  of 
the  adult,  not  from  that  of  the  boy.  Directions  for  self- 
government  are  found  only  in  an  appendix;  the  directions  in 
the  text  may  seem  to  some  to  apply  rather  to  the  training  of 
mules  than  that  of  children.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  freedom 
without  anarchy. 

In  treating  hygienic  conditions  (ch.  vi)  Bagley  very  prop¬ 
erly  places  the  ultimate  responsibility  for  the  formation  of 
hygienic  habits  upon  the  teacher.  No  mention  is  made,  pos¬ 
sibly  for  lack  of  space,  of  the  necessity  of  reseating  pupils 
who  suffer  from  defects  of  eye  and  ear,  nor  of  the  necessity 
of  conducting  suitable  tests  for  the  detection  of  such  defects. 
Exception  may  be  taken  to  the  statement  (p.  82)  that  practi¬ 
cally  all  desks  permit  an  upright  position  for  the  body  and 
provide  a  suitable  rest  for  the  back.  Exception  may  also  be 
taken  to  his  recommendation  of  the  use  of  ink  “  from  the 
earliest  possible  moment”  (p.  85).  As  Shaw  has  pointed 
out,  it  is  better  in  the  earlier  grades  to  substitute  wax  crayons 
or  soft  pencils  for  ink. 

The  “judgment  factors  in  classroom  management”  (Part 
ii)  embrace  all  those  problems  that  can  not  be  reduced  to 
routine.  The  brunt  of  this  Part  is  a  discussion, — easily  the 
best  that  the  present  writer  has  seen, — of  the  application  of 
the  psychology  of  attention  to  the  problems  of  interest,  with 
a  special  discussion  of  various  forms  of  incentives.  The  whole 
discussion  hinges  upon  a  threefold  classification  of  the  forms  of 
attention  as  passive,  active,  and  secondary  passive, — a  classi¬ 
fication  first  proposed  by  Titchener  in  his  Primer  of  psychology 
and  also  utilized  by  Bagley  in  his  Educative  process  (ch.  vi). 

Following  this  discussion  appears  a  chapter  upon  the  tech¬ 
nique  of  class  instruction  which  has  the  merit  of  calling  par- 
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ticular  attention  to  the  fundamental  importance  of  the  assign¬ 
ment  as  a  means  for  the  prevention  of  waste  during  the  study 
period, — a  principle  which  is  all  too  frequently  unappreciated 
by  the  embryo  teacher. 

The  Batavia  system  is  given  an  unusually  strong  indorse¬ 
ment  (ch.  xiv)  because  the  author  is  convinced  that  it  “  makes 
good  ”  in  actual  test.  The  conditions  for  the  successful  appli¬ 
cation  of  this  system  are  considered  in  detail. 

Another  illuminating  chapter,  which  should  prove  of  great 
assistance  to  the  teacher,  deals  with  various  methods  of  “  test¬ 
ing  results,” — both  the  results  of  habit-building  as  prescribed 
in  the  earlier  sections  of  the  book  and  the  results  of  formal 
instruction  in  knowledge.  Possibly  more  specific  attention 
might  have  been  called  to  the  advantages  of  so  arranging 
work  that  pupils  may  be  allowed  to  compete  with  their  own 
previous  records. 

Three  miscellaneous  chapters  complete  the  volume,  and  treat 
of  the  disposition  of  the  teacher’s  time,  the  teacher’s  relation 
to  other  school  officials,  and  the  ethics  of  Schoolcraft,  re¬ 
spectively. 

Appendix  A  gives  suggestions  for  the  study  of  classroom 
technique  thru  observation;  Appendix  B  briefly  describes 
the  “  School  city  ”  and  outlines  a  charter  that  may  be  used  for 
the  establishment  of  such  a  “city  Appendix  C  contains  the 
well-known  “  Springfield  questions  in  arithmetic  ”  which  in¬ 
dicate  what  efficiency  ninth  grade  pupils  displayed  in  1846: 
Appendix  D  reproduces  in  thirteen  plates  a  series  of  papers 
produced  by  pupils  in  the  elementary  grades,  these  being  here 
inserted  to  suggest  the  quality  of  written  work  that  may  be 
expected  from  pupils  in  the  grades  indicated:  this  illustrates 
concretely  the  value  of  proper  standards  of  work,  as  advo¬ 
cated  in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  text  (ch.  xv). 

The  volume  is  supplied  with  an  excellent  analytical  table  of 
contents,  and  each  chapter  is  followed  by  references  for  fur¬ 
ther  reading  and  discussion.  The  reviewer  has  found  it  very 
serviceable  for  work  with  college  classes,  always  with  the  pro¬ 
vision  that  the  class  has  already  obtained  a  general  familiarity 
with  educational  psychology;  without  such  familiarity  the 
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treatment  is  rather  difficult  in  some  places,  especially  in  the 
discussion  of  the  application  of  attention  to  classroom  prob¬ 
lems. 

It  is  safe  to  predict  that  this  book  will  meet  with  success, 
because  it  deals  with  matters  of  great  practical  importance  in 
the  teacher’s  work,  and  deals  with  them  in  a  clear  and  illumi¬ 
nating  manner.  As  I  have  already  intimated,  it  is  a  distinct 
advance  over  previous  treatises  upon  school  management,  be¬ 
cause  it  deals,  not  with  “  chicken-feed  ”  trivialities,  but  with  a 
system  of  fundamental  principles  in  their  concrete  applications. 

Guy  Montrose  Whipple 

Teachers  College 

The  University  of  Missouri 


It  is  a  satisfaction  to  see  a  reprint  in  admirable  form,  with 
good  type  and  on  good  paper,  of  so  thoroly  standard  a  work 
as  Ranke’s  History  of  the  Popes.  These  volumes  are  large 
enough  for  the  library  shelf  and  small  enough  to  be  readily 
held  in  the  hand.  The  book  is  one  which  no  scholar  will  leave 
unread.  (London:  George  Bell  &  Sons,  1908.  3  vols.  548, 
572,  500  p.  3s.  6d.  each.) 

No  more  timely  or  important  treatment  of  the  problems 
which  now  confront  the  American  people  has  appeared  any¬ 
where  than  will  be  found  in  the  volume  entitled  The  currency 
problem  in  the  present  financial  situation,  published  by  the 
Columbia  University  Press.  The  volume  contains  eight  ad¬ 
dresses  delivered  at  Columbia  University  during  the  past  win¬ 
ter  by  authorities  of  the  first  rank  in  matters  of  banking  and 
currency,  with  an  Introduction  by  Professor  Seligman.  In 
these  pages  will  be  found  a  clear  and  rational  analysis  of  the 
great  crises  of  1907,  together  with  innumerable  practical  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  future.  (New  York:  Columbia  University 
Press,  1908.  170  p.  $1.25.) 

Krapp’s  Elements  of  English  grammar  is  a  new  and  very 
satisfactory  treatment  of  a  difficult  subject.  It  is  intended  for 
pupils  who  are  making  a  connected  study  of  the  elements  of 
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grammar  for  the  first  time,  and  it  is  as  good  a  practical  text¬ 
book  of  the  subject  as  has  come  to  our  notice.  (New  York: 
Charles  Scribner’s  Sons,  1908.  275  p.  80  cents.) 

It  was  a  happy  idea  to  make  out  of  the  writings  of  Miss 
Louisa  M.  Alcott  a  Louisa  Alcott  reader  to  be  used  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary  book  in  the  upper  grades  of  elementary  schools. 
The  contents  of  this  book  will  never  fail  to  interest  the  normal 
American  girl.  (Boston:  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1908.  222  p. 
50  cents.  ) 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers  The  schoolmaster  s 
year  book  and  directory  for  igo8,  which  is  an  invaluable  ref¬ 
erence  book  of  secondary  education  in  England  and  Wales. 
This  is  the  sixth  annual  issue  of  a  volume  which,  for  the  school 
and  college  library  or  for  the  table  of  the  student  of  school 
administration,  must  rank  with  such  books  as  Who's  zvho. 
(London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1908.  1,054  p. 

7s.  6d.)  Another  book  of  similar  type,  but  concerning  itself 
with  somewhat  different  group  of  institutions,  is  the  Public 
school  year  book.  (London:  Swan,  Sonnenschein  &  Co. 
685  p.  3s.  6d.) 


Dr.  Benjamin  Rand,  of  Harvard  University,  has  prepared  a 
very  useful  series  of  selections  illustrating  the  progress  of 
modern  philosophy  from  Bruno  to  Herbert  Spencer.  The 
book  is  a  valuable  one  for  the  college  student  to  have  at  his 
elbow,  for  the  selections  are  carefully  made  and  the  really 
representative  names  of  the  period  are  given  a  chance  to 
speak  for  themselves.  For  college  classes  in  philosophy,  the 
book  will  have  much  value.  (Boston :  Houghton,  Mifflin  & 
Co.,  1908.  740  p.  $2.50  net.) 

A  somewhat  forced  and  blunt  crudeness  of  style  makes  the 
reading  of  More  rather  difficult.  The  title,  which  itself  is 
bizarre,  is  explained  as  covering  “  a  study  of  financial  condi¬ 
tions  now  prevalent.”  The  author’s  purpose  is  commendable. 
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and  many  of  his  observations  are  just  and  useful,  but  we  can 
not  think  that  he  has  been  successful  in  making  either  a  reada¬ 
ble  or  very  helpful  book.  (Boston :  Little,  Brown  &  Co.,  1908. 
246  p.  $1.00.) 

A  beautiful  piece  of  textbook  making,  and  in  addition  a 
book  of  real  worth,  is  Professor  Salisbury’s  Physiography. 
The  book  is  intended  for  secondary  school  use,  but  it  is  so 
thoro  and  so  very  well  illustrated  that  it  will  be  found  a  use¬ 
ful  and  helpful  book  of  reference  for  the  library.  (New 
York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1908.  531  p.  $1.50.) 

Alfred  M.  Hitchcock’s  Words  and  sentences  is  in  part  a 
reversion  to  the  old  and  useful  type  of  textbook  of  English. 
Teachers  in  secondary  schools  may  well  use  it  in  connection 
with  composition  work  and  with  the  study  of  formal  gram¬ 
mar.  (New  York:  Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  1908.  89  p.  35 

cents. ) 

The  serious  study  of  the  French  classics  will  be  promoted 
by  the  use  of  the  very  excellent  volume  entitled  La  comedie 
classique  en  France  arranged  by  Edith  Healy.  The  selections 
are  from  the  best  known  grammars  of  the  classic  period,  and 
the  vocabulary  is  full  and  accurate.  (New  York:  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Book  Company,  1908.  283  p.  50  cents.) 

A  simple  retelling  of  some  of  the  most  familiar  of  Grimm’s 
tales  is  contained  in  German  stories  retold,  by  James  R.  Kern 
and  Minna  M.  Kern,  of  De  Pauw  University.  (New  York: 
American  Book  Co.,  1968.  95  p.  30  cents.) 

Students  of  German  will  enjoy  the  chance  to  use  the  pocket 
edition  of  The  Vicar  of  Sesenheim,  being  extracts  from 
Goethe’s  Dichtiing  und  Wahrheit,  by  Professor  Nichols,  of 
Simmons  College.  The  idyl  itself  is  a  beautiful  one,  and  this 
treatment  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired.  (New  York:  Henry 
Holt  &  Co.,  1908.  164  p.  35  cents.) 
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NOTES  AND  NEWS 

The  daily  press  has  recently  chronicled  the 
$5,000,000  to  be  added  to  the  $io,- 
000,000  of  the  Carnegie  Foundation  for  the 
Advancement  of  Teaching,  for  the  purpose  of  including  within 
its  benefits  institutions  of  learning  under  State  control. 

In  his  original  letter  of  gift,  in  which  the  donor  announced 
his  purposes  in  the  creation  of  the  Foundation,  State  institu¬ 
tions  were  not  included  as  beneficiaries  on  the  ground  that 
“  State  and  Colonial  Governments  which  have  established  or 
mainly  supported  Universities,  Colleges  or  Schools  may  prefer 
that  their  relations  may  remain  exclusively  with  the  State.” 
They  were  not,  however,  like  sectarian  institutions,  formally 
excluded,  and  the  question  was  left  to  the  trustees  to  deter¬ 
mine  in  the  light  of  experience.  Representatives  of  the 
National  Association  of  State  Universities  were  subsequently 
invited  to  present,  a  statement  of  their  attitude  in  the  matter, 
and  a  conference  was  arranged  with  the  trustees  of  the  Foun¬ 
dation  in  November,  1906,  when  the  inclusion  of  these  insti¬ 
tutions  was  urged  on  a  common  basis  with  the  other  non¬ 
sectarian  institutions  of  the  country.  Ultimately  the  matter 
was  submitted  to  Mr.  Carnegie,  who,  after  reviewing  the  con¬ 
ditions  under  which  the  fund  has  been  administered,  replied, 
in  part,  as  follows : 

I  beg  now  to  say  that  should  the  Governing  Boards  of  any 
State  University  apply  for  participation  in  the  fund,  and  the 
Legislature  and  Governor  of  the  State  approve  such  applica¬ 
tion,  it  will  give  me  great  pleasure  to  increase  the  fund  to 
the  extent  necessary  to  admit  them.  I  understand  from  you 
that  if  all  the  State  Universities  should  apply  and  be  admit¬ 
ted  five  millions  more  of  five  per  cent,  bonds  would  be  re¬ 
quired,  making  the  fund  $15,000,000  in  all. 
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This  increase  of  the  fund  by  one-half  will  at  once  permit  the 
inclusion  under  the  retiring  allowance  system  of  the  many  tax- 
supported  universities,  in  so  far  as  they  conform — as  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  them  do— to  the  educational  and  administrative  con¬ 
ditions  imposed  by  the  trustees  of  the  fund. 

The  extension  of  the  benefits  of  the  Foundation  to  these 
institutions  gives  the  whole  matter  a  national  character,  which 
in  the  original  formulation  it  did  not  possess,  since  under  the 
circumstances  of  development  of  this  phase  of  education  the 
East,  with  its  public  tho  privately  endowed  institutions,  was 
mainly  the  beneficiary  and  the  West  and  the  South  were  largely 
excluded.  The  great  tax-supported  institutions  of  these  parts  of 
the  country  are,  however,  as  much  as  any,  integral  elements  of 
a  national  system  of  education,  and  in  accepting  the  benefits  of 
the  Foundation  they  also  accept  the  responsibilities  of  inclu¬ 
sion  under  a  standard  of  measurement  which  it  is  incumbent 
upon  them  henceforth  to  maintain  in  common  with  the  rest. 
From  this  aspect  the  widening  of  the  scope  of  the  Foundation 
is  a  most  important  step  in  the  evolution  of  a  national  stand¬ 
ard,  which  by  and  by  will  exist  in  America  by  a  consensus 
of  agreement  as  much  as  it  exists  in  Germany  at  the  present 
time  by  government  control. 

There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  the  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing  which  depend  for  their  existence  upon  a  tax  upon  the 
people  should  be  differentiated,  from  any  point  of  view,  from 
those  which  depend  for  their  support  upon  private  endowment. 
They  are,  in  fact,  as  educators  the  same  in  their  obligation  to 
the  community  and  the  same  in  their  relationship  to  each 
other  and  to  the  rest  as  parts  of  a  coordinated  system;  the 
burden  of  responsibility  of  providing  for  their  teachers  is 
only  lifted  by  the  Foundation,  in  the  one  case,  from  the  com¬ 
monwealth,  and  in  the  other  from  the  trustees  of  the  en¬ 
dowed  institution.  In  either  case  there  is  an  extension  of  the 
influence  of  every  institution  brought  under  the  benefits  of 
the  Foundation  by  thus  adding  to  its  resources  and  its  strength. 
The  provision  of  the  retiring  allowance  system  for  all  of  these 
institutions  is  to  their  corps  of  instruction  the  most  immediate 
and  personal  aspect  of  the  case,  but  it  is,  in  reality,  not  the 
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most  far-reaching  and  important.  Mr.  Carnegie,  at  the  end 
of  his  letter,  states  his  conviction  that  the  fund  “  must  be, 
for  all  time,  productive  of  lasting  good,  not  only  to  the  recipi¬ 
ents,  but  to  the  cause  of  higher  education.”  It  is  in  this  latter 
aspect  of  the  matter  that  its  great  and  by  this  recent  action  of 
the  donor  its  added  significance  lies. 

Professor  Eduard  Zeller,  one  of  the  most 
Eduard  Zeller  brilliant  ornaments  of  the  German  republic 

of  letters,  and  the  Nestor  of  the  German 
academic  world,  died  on  March  19  last,  at  the  patriarchal  age 
of  ninety- four  years.  Professor  Zeller,  as  the  admirable  obit¬ 
uary  sketch  in  the  London  Times  points  out,  was  in  himself  an 
epitome  of  German  research  during  the  nineteenth  century  in 
the  realms  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and  the  origins  of  re¬ 
ligion.  He  was  educated  at  the  preeminently  theological 
L^niversity  of  Tubingen,  and  afterwards  at  Berlin,  where  he 
came  under  the  influence  of  Hegel.  In  1840  he  was  admitted 
as  a  Privatdozcnt  to  the  teaching  staff  of  the  University  of 
Tiibingen,  and  began  those  researches  into  the  history  and  the 
basis  of  the  Christian  religion  which  formed  the  starting  point 
of  his  study  of  the  history  of  Greek  philosophy.  He  was  one 
of  the  founders  of. the  periodical  the  Theologische  Jahrbiicher, 
which  was  inspired  by  the  historical  and  philosophical  methods 
of  Christian  Baur  and  David  Strauss.  The  principle  of  his¬ 
torical  development  as  applied  to  religion  was  at  that  time 
novel  in  Germany  as  elsewhere,  and  the  only  conflicts  which 
disturbed  the  learned  placidity  of  Zeller’s  long  life  were  due 
to  the  opposition  which  he  encountered  from  German  theo¬ 
logians.  Zeller’s  enterprise  led  him  to  the  wider  study  of  the 
intellectual  development  of  humanity,  and  in  particular  to  the 
intellectual  history  of  the  Greeks,  in  which  he  found  the  first 
and  the  crowning  instance  of  an  endeavor  to  solve  the  highest 
mental  and  moral  problems  by  the  sustained  exercise  of  the 
reasoning  faculty.  His  greatest  work.  The  philosophy  of 
the  Greeks  in  its  historical  development,  was  mainly  com¬ 
posed  between  the  years  1844  and  1852,  but  he  subsequently 
amplified  it  and  embodied  in  it  the  latest  results  of  modern 
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research,  so  that  the  final  edition  bears  the  date  of  1902.  The 
greater  part  of  the  book  has  been  translated  into  the  leading 
languages  of  Europe,  and  it  long  ago  became  the  practically 
universal  textbook  on  its  subject.  Numerous  other  philo¬ 
sophical  and  theological  works  followed,  or  rather  accom¬ 
panied,  the  publication  and  republication  of  the  author’s 
masterpiece.  Such  were  The  history  of  the  Christian  church 
(1847),  The  theological  system  of  Zwingli  (1853),  The  Acts 
of  the  Apostles:  their  contents  and  origin  (1854),  State 
and  church  (1873),  Platonic  studies  (1839),  Plato’s  sympo¬ 
sium,  translation  and  a  commentary  (1857),  Outline  of  the 
history  of  Greek  philosophy,  first  published  in  1883,  and 
History  of  German  philosophy  since  Leibnitz  (1873),  as  well 
as  many  lectures  and  separate  studies. 

In  1847  Zeller  obtained  the  chair  of  theology  at  Berne,  and 
in  1849  he  was  appointed  to  the  same  chair  at  Marburg.  Here 
the  efforts  of  his  theological  opponents  achieved  what  proved 
for  him  the  beneficent  success  of  obtaining  his  transfer  from 
the  chair  of  theology  to  that  of  philosophy.  In  1862  he  was 
appointed  professor  of  philosophy  at  Heidelberg,  and  in  1872 
was  transferred  to  Berlin,  where  the  philosophy  chair  ranks 
as  the  first  in  Germany.  He  continued  to  teach  in  this  uni¬ 
versity  until  his  final  retirement  in  1895. 

Zeller  was  abundantly  appreciated  and  honored  during  his 
lifetime.  He  was  an  honorary  member  of  numerous  learned 
societies  in  Germany  and  in  foreign  countries.  In  1894  the 
present  Emperor  made  him  a  Wirklicher  Geheimrath  with  the 
title  of  “  Excellency.”  He  had  been  one  of  the  circle  of  schol¬ 
ars,  artists,  men  of  science,  and  men  of  letters  who  adorned 
the  court  of  the  first  German  Crown  Prince  and  Crown  Prin- 
cess,  afterwards  the  Emperor  and  Empress  Frederick,  and 
when  their  statues  in  marble  were  recently  erected  near  the 
Brandenburg-gate  the  bust  of  Zeller,  together  with  that  of 
Helmholtz,  was  appropriately  associated  with  these  national 
monuments. 
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On  Friday,  March  27,  F.  Louis  Soldan, 
Superintendent  of  Schools  in  St.  Louis,  dropt 
dead  after  leaving  a  street  car  in  which  he 
had  been  overcome  by  an  apoplectic  attack.  Mr.  Soldan,  who 
was  sixty-six  years  of  age,  was  one  of  the  best  known  and 
most  conspicuous  leaders  in  the  educational  work  of  the 
United  States.  A  native  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main,  he  re¬ 
ceived  the  best  possible  education  there  before  coming  to 
America  in  his  twentieth  year.  He  threw  himself  at  once 
into  the  work  of  the  St.  Louis  public  schools,  and  rose  rapidly 
from  one  post  to  another  until  in  1895  was  made  super¬ 
intendent.  He  served  in  1883  as  President  of  the  National 
Education  Association.  Sound  in  scholarship,  conservative 
by  temperament,  warmly  affectionate  toward  his  friends,  and 
full  of  regard  and  tolerance  for  the  opinions  of  others,  Mr. 
Soldan  had  long  since  gained  for  himself  a  position  of  great 
influence  among  American  teachers.  His  sudden  taking  off 
has  brought  to  very  many  of  them  a  sense  of  personal  grief. 


Higher  Education  Annual  Report  of  Assistant  Commis- 

in  the  State  of  sioner  Rogers  on  Higher  Education  in  the 
State  of  New  York  is  a  very  satisfactory  and 
informing  document.  Mr.  Rogers  does  not  confine  himself  to 
mere  statistical  exposition,  but  he  offers  very  satisfying  and 
helpful  comments  on  the  events  of  the  year.  Particularly 
valuable  is  his  careful  discussion  of  medical  education,  and  his 
exposition  of  the  development  of  the  law  relating  thereto. 


The  Elimination 
of  Pupils  from 
School 


We  commend  most  unreservedly  to  school 
superintendents  and  other  administrative  offi¬ 
cials  a  careful  study  of  the  recent  bulletin 
issued  by  the  Bureau  of  Education  on  The  elimination  of 
pupils  from  school.  The  writer  is  Professor  Edward  L. 
Thorndike  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  and  the 
ground  is  covered  in  a  more  thoro  and  systematic  fashion  than 
has  been  the  case  heretofore.  The  main  conclusions  at  which 
Professor  Thorndike  arrives  are  set  out  in  the  following 
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summary,  but  his  diagrams,  his  statistical  tables,  and  his  array 
of  evidence  should  all  be  carefully  studied. 

Professor  Thorndike  summarizes  his  findings  as  follows : 

( 1 )  At  least  2.S  out  of  100  children  of  the  white  population 
of  our  country  who  enter  school  stay  only  long  enough  to 
learn  to  read  simple  English,  write  such  words  as  they  com¬ 
monly  use,  and  perform  the  four  operations  for  integers  with¬ 
out  serious  errors.  A  fifth  of  the  children  (white)  entering 
city  schools  stay  only  to  the  fifth  grade. 

(2)  Of  the  children  entering  the  public  schools  of  our  more 
favored  cities  over  half  probably  never  have  a  man  teacher. 

(.^)  Less  than  i  in  10  graduate  from  the  high  school. 

(4)  Only  about  a  third  graduate  from  an  elementary  school 
of  seven  grades  or  more. 

(5)  Only  about  half  have  any  teaching  of  consequence  con¬ 
cerning  the  history  of  their  own  country  or  any  other,  or 
concerning  the  world’s  literature,  science,  or  art. 

(6)  In  our  city  high  schools,  for  100  girls  entering  there 
are  only  75  boys.  During  the  high  school  course,  moreover, 
the  boys  are  eliminated  more  rapidly,  so  that  in  the  last  year 
there  are  60  per  cent  more  girls  than  boys. 

(7)  Though  Germany  and  France,  and  perhaps  England, 
do  as  well  as  the  United  States  in  keeping  every  one  in  school 
until  he  learns  the  rudiments  or  until  he  reaches  i.^,  the  United 
States  is  far  more  successful  in  retaining  a  fair  percentage  for 
a  much  longer  and  more  extensive  schooling. 

(8)  The  failure  of  this  country  to  provide  education  gen¬ 
erally  for  the  wage-earners  is  in  part  atoned  for  by  the  delay 
in  requiring  youth  to  go  to  work  and  their  retention  in  school 
till  the  late  teens. 

(q)  There  is  an  enormous  variability  amongst  cities  in  the 
amount  of  elimination,  such  that  if  all  cities  of  over  8,000 
inhabitants  did  as  well  as  worthy  citizens,  good  fortune,  sup¬ 
port  of  education,  and  wise  administration  now  enable,  say, 
Worcester,  Cambridge,  Malden,  or  Springfield,  to  do,  the 
number  of  children  remaining  to,  say,  the  seventh  grade,  could 
be  increased  40  per  cent.,  and  the  number  remaining  to  the 
fourth-year  class  of  the  high  school  could  be  increased  over 
lOO  per  cent. 

(10)  The  superiority  of  one  city  over  another  in  the  re¬ 
tention  of  pupils  is  apparently  caused  far  more  by  the  nature 
of  the  population  than  by  any  peculiarities  in  the  curriculums 
or  schemes  of  administration  of  the  schools. 
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( 1 1 )  The  hij>h  schools  are  being  recognized  by  parents  and 
pupils  as  simply  the  last  four  years  of  a  general  course,  there 
being  so  far  as  leaving  school  is  concerned,  no  greater  gap 
between  the  last  elementary  and  the  first  high  school  grade 
than  between  the  seventh  and  eighth  elementary  grades  or 
the  first  and  second  high  school  grades. 

(12)  One  main  cause  of  elimination  is  incapacity  for  and 
lack  of  interest  in  the  sort  of  intellectual  work  demanded  by 
present  courses  of  study. 


The  Henry  Sidgwick  memorial  lecture  at 
Decadence  Ne William  College,  Cambridge,  was  this  year 

delivered  by  Mr.  Balfour,  who  took  for  his 
subject  “  Decadence.”  In  the  course  of  his  lecture  he  said  that 
by  decadence  he  did  not  mean  the  sort  of  decadence  often  at¬ 
tributed  to  certain  phases  of  artistic  or  literary  development,  in 
which  an  overwrought  technique,  straining  to  express  senti¬ 
ments  too  subtle  or  too  morbid,  is  deemed  to  have  supplanted 
the  direct  inspiration  of  an  earlier  and  a  simpler  age.  The  de¬ 
cadence  respecting  which  he  wisht  to  put  questions  was  not 
literary  or  artistic;  it  was  political  and  national.  It  was  the 
decadence  which  attacked,  or  was  alleged  to  attack,  great  com¬ 
munities  and  historic  civilizations;  which  was  to  societies  of 
men  what  senility  was  to  man,  and  was  often,  like  senility,  the 
precursor  and  -the  cause  of  final  dissolution.  To  Macaulay  it 
seemed  natural  that  ages  hence  a  young  country  like  New  Zea¬ 
land  should  be  flourishing,  but  not  less  natural  that  an  old 
country  like  England  should  have  decayed.  Berkeley,  in  a  well- 
known  stanza,  told  how  the  drama  of  civilization  had  slowly 
traveled  westward  to  find  its  loftiest  development,  but  also  its 
final  catastrophe,  in  the  New  World.  Every  man  who  was 
weary,  hopeless,  or  disillusioned  talked  as  if  he  had  caught 
these  various  diseases  from  the  decadent  epoch  in  which  he 
was  bom.  But  why  should  civilizations  thus  wear  out  and  great 
communities  decay?  And  what  evidence  was  there  that  in 
fact  they  did  ?  These  questions,  tho  he  could  not  give  to  them 
any  conclusive  answers,  were  of  much  more  than  a  merely 
theoretic  interest.  For,  if  current  modes  of  speech  took  de¬ 
cadence  more  or  less  for  granted,  with  still  greater  confidence 
did  they  speak  of  progress  as  assured.  Yet,  if  both  were  real. 
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they  could  hardly  be  studied  apart,  they  must  evidently  limit 
and  qualify  each  other  in  actual  experience,  and  they  could  not 
be  isolated  in  speculation.  Weismann  had  definitely  asked  how 
it  came  about  that  the  higher  organisms  grew  old  and  died, 
seeing  that  old  age  and  death  were  not  inseparable  character¬ 
istics  of  living  protoplasm,  and  that  the  simplest  organisms  suf¬ 
fered  no  natural  decay  and  perished,  when  they  did  perish,  by 
accident,  starvation,  or  specific  disease.  The  answer  he  gave 
to  his  own  question  was  that  the  death  of  the  individual  was 
so  useful  to  the  race  that  natural  selection  had,  in  all  but  the 
very  lowest  species,  exterminated  the  potentially  immortal. 
One  was  tempted  to  inquire  whether  this  ingenious  explana¬ 
tion  could  be  so  modified  as  to  apply,  not  merely  to  individuals, 
but  to  communities. 


THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  EXISTENCE 

Was  it  needful  for  the  cause  of  civilization  as  a  whole  that 
the  organized  embodiment  of  each  particular  civilization,  if 
and  when  its  free  development  was  arrested,  should  make  room 
for  younger  and  more  vigorous  comjjetitors ?  And,  if  so, 
could  we  find  in  natural  selection  the  mechanism  by  which  the 
principle  of  decay  and  dissolution  should  be  so  implanted  in  the 
very  nature  of  human  associations  that  a  due  succession  among 
them  should  always  be  maintained?  To  this  second  question 
the  answer  must,  he  thought,  be  in  the  negative.  The  struggle 
for  existence  between  different  races  and  different  societies  had 
admittedly  played  a  great  part  in  social  development.  But  to 
extend  Weismann’s  idea  from  the  organic  to  the  social  world 
would  imply  a  prolonged  competition  between  groups  of  com¬ 
munities  in , which  decadence  was  the  rule,  and  groups  in  which 
it  was  not,  ending  in  the  survival  of  the  first  and  the  destruc¬ 
tion  of  the  second.  The  groups  whose  members  suffered 
periodical  decadence  and  dissolution  would  be  the  fittest  to 
survive,  just  as,  on  Weismann’s  theory,  those  species  gained 
in  competitive  efficiency  whom  death  had  unburdened  of  the 
old.  Decadence,  even  if  it  were  a  reality,  never  acted  in  isola¬ 
tion.  It  was  always  complicated  with,  and  often  acted  thru, 
other  more  obvious  causes.  It  was  always,  therefore,  p>ossible 
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to  argue  that  to  these  causes,  and  not  to  the  more  subtle  and 
elusive  influences  collectively  described  as  “  decadence,”  the 
decline  and  fall  of  great  communities  were  really  due.  Yet 
there  were  historic  tragedies  which  did  most  obstinately  re¬ 
fuse  to  be  thus  simply  explained.  It  was  in  vain  that  his¬ 
torians  enumerated  the  public  calamities  which  preceded,  and 
no  doubt  contributed  to,  the  final  catastrophe.  Civil  dissen¬ 
sions,  military  disasters,  pestilences,  famines,  tyrants,  tax- 
gatherers,  growing  burdens,  and 'waning  wealth — the  gloomy 
catalog  was  unrolled  before  their  eyes,  yet,  somehow,  it  did 
not  in  all  cases  wholly  satisfy  them;  they  felt  that  some  of 
those  diseases  were  of  a  kind  which  a  vigorous  body  politic 
should  easily  be  able  to  survive,  that  others  were  secondary 
symptoms  of  some  obscurer  malady,  and  that  in  neither  case 
did  they  supply  them  with  the  full  explanations  of  which  they 
were  in  search.  Consider,  for  instance,  the  long  agony  and  the 
final  destruction  of  Roman  Imperialism  in  the  West,  the  most 
momentous  catastrophe  of  which  we  had  historic  record. 
Rome  fell,  and  great  was  the  fall  of  it.  But  why  it  fell,  by 
what  secret  mines  its  defenses  were  breached,  and  what  made 
its  garrison  so  faint-hearted  and  ineffectual — that  was  not  so 
clear.  If  there  were  no  progress,  decadence  was  slow;  and 
but  for  what  Western  Europe  did  and  what  it  failed  to  do  dur¬ 
ing  the  long  struggle  with  militant  Mahometanism  there 
might  still  be  an  empire  in  the  East,  largely  Asiatic  in  popu¬ 
lation,  Christian  in  religion,  Greek  in  culture,  Roman  by  politi¬ 
cal  descent.  Had  this  been  the  course  of  events,  large  portions 
of  mankind  would  doubtless  have  been  much  better  governed 
than  they  are.  It  was  not  so  clear  that  they  would  have  been 
more  “  progressive.”  Progress  was  with  the  West,  with  com¬ 
munities  of  the  European  type.  And  if  their  energy  of  de¬ 
velopment  were  some  day  to  be  exhausted,  who  could  believe 
that  there  remained  any  external  source  from  which  it  could 
be  renewed  ?  Where  were  the  untried  races  competent  to  con¬ 
struct  out  of  the  ruined  fragments  of  our  civilization  a  new 
and  better  habitation  for  the  spirit  of  man?  They  did  not 
exist;  and  if  the  world  were  again  to  be  buried  under  a  bar¬ 
baric  flood,  it  would  not  be  like  that  which  fertilized,  tho  it 
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first  destroyed,  the  western  provinces  of  Rome,  but  like  that 
which  in  Asia  submerged  for  ever  the  last  traces  of  Hellenic 
culture. 


THE  PRESENT  AGE 

He  did  not  himself  believe  that  this  age  was  either  less  spir¬ 
itual  or  more  sordid  than  its  predecessors.  He  believed,  indeed, 
precisely  the  reverse.  But,  however  this  might  be,  was  it  not 
plain  that,  if  society  were  to  be  moved  by  the  remote  specula¬ 
tions  of  isolated  thinkers,  it  could  only  be  on  condition  that 
their  isolation  was  not  complete?  Philosophy  had  never 
touched  the  mass  of  men  except  thru  religion.  And  tho  the 
parallel  was  not  complete,  it  was  safe  to  say  that  science  would 
never  touch  them  unaided,  by  its  practical  applications.  Its 
wonders  might  be  cataloged  for  purposes  of  education,  they 
might  be  illustrated  by  arresting  experiments,  by  numbers  and 
magnitudes  which  startled  and  fatigued  the  imagination;  but 
they  would  form  no  familiar  portion  of  the  intellectual  fur¬ 
niture  of  ordinary  men  unless  they  were  connected,  however 
remotely,  with  the  conduct  of  ordinary  life.  There  was  an¬ 
other,  and  an  opposite  danger  into  which  it  was  possible  to  fall. 
The  material  world,  howsoever  it  might  have  gained  in  sub¬ 
limity,  had  under  the  touch  of  science  lost  in  domestic  cliarm. 
For  this  mood  only  religion  or  religious  philosophy  could 
supply  a  cure.  But  for  the  former  the  appropriate  remedy 
was  the  perpetual  stimulus  which  the  influence  of  science  on 
the  business  of  mankind  offered  to  their  sluggish  curiosity.  If 
in  the  last  hundred  years  the  whole  material  setting  of  civilized 
life  had  altered,  they  owed  it  neither  to  politicians  nor  to 
political  institutions.  They  owed  it  to  the  combined  efforts 
of  those  who  had  advanced  science  and  those  who  had  applied 
it.  If  their  outlook  upon  the  universe  had  suffered  modifica¬ 
tions  in  detail  so  great  and  so  numerous  that  they  amounted 
collectively  to  a  revolution,  it  was  to  men  of  science  we  owed 
it,  not  to  theologians  or  philosophers.  The  conclusions  at 
which  he  provisionally  arrived  were  that  they  could  not  re¬ 
gard  decadence  and  arrested  development  as  less  normal  in  hu¬ 
man  communities  than  progress,  tho  the  point  at  which  the 
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energy  of  advance  was  exhausted  varied  in  different  races 
and  civilizations;  that  the  internal  causes  by  which  progress 
was  encouraged,  hindered,  or  reversed  lay  to  a  great  extent 
beyond  the  field  of  ordinary  political  discussion,  and  were  not 
easily  exprest  in  current  political  terminology;  that  the  in¬ 
fluence  which  a  superior  civilization,  whether  acting  by  ex¬ 
ample  or  imposed  by  force,  may  have  in  advancing  an  inferior 
one,  tho  often  beneficent,  was  not  likely  to  be  self-supporting — 
its  withdrawal  would  be  followed  by  decadence  unless  the 
character  of  the  civilization  was  in  harmony  both  with  the  ac¬ 
quired  temperament  and  the  innate  capacities  of  those  who 
had  been  induced  to  accept  it;  that,  as  regards  those  nations 
which  still  advanced  in  virtue  of  their  own  inherent  energies, 
tho  time  had  brought  perhaps  new  causes  of  disquiet,  it  had 
brought  also  new  grounds  of  hope;  and  that,  whatever  the 
perils  in  front  of  them,  there  were,  so  far,  no  symptoms  either 
of  pause  or  of  regression  in  the  onward  movement  which  for 
more  than  a  thousand  years  had  been  characteristic  of  Western 
civilization. 


The  Manhattan  Trade  School  was  founded  at 

ManhaUan  most  serious  point  of  industrial  life  where 

Trade  School  r  ,  1  1  1  i- 

•young  girls  are  forced  to  labor  at  the  earliest 

time  allowed  by  law  (about  fourteen).  The  aim  from 
the  first  has  been  threefold :  ( i )  to  improve  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  young  workers  physically,  mentally,  morally, 
and  financially,  (2)  to  help  the  industries  employing  women 
by  giving  them  skilled  workers  with  a  trained  mind  as 
well  as  hand,  (3)  to  serve  the  country  by  improving  condi¬ 
tions  of  labor  and  by  helping  to  solve  the  problems  of  woman’s 
work  and  life. 

Five  years  ago  the  school  started  in  its  new  field  in  the 
face  of  great  discouragements.  Employers  were  prejudiced 
against  such  instruction  on  account  of  the  lack  of  success  of 
girls  trained  in  former  technical  schools.  The  parents  of  the 
pupils  felt  that  they  could  not  sacrifice  themselves  further  than 
the  end  of  the  compulsory  school  year  but  must  send  their  chil¬ 
dren  into  wage-earning  positions.  It  was  impossible  to  ob- 
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tain  state  or  municipal  aid  and  it  was  known  that  the  experi¬ 
ment  must  be  costly  for  many  reasons. 

During  these  five  years  the  small  school  in  a  private  house 
has  become  a  large  institution,  housed  appropriately  in  a  busi¬ 
ness  building.  The  rapid  expansion  shows  that  there  was  need 
of  such  instruction  and  also  that  its  work  is  fitting  for  trade 
demands.  It  still  holds  to  its  original  purpose  of  helping  the 
girl  who  is  forced  into  the  market  at  about  fourteen  years  of 
age  and  who  is  too  poor  to  give  more  than  a  few  months 
or  a  year  to  training.  The  problem  of  the  Manhattan  Trade 
School  differs  therefore  entirely  from  the  high  school  or  other 
technical  institutions  which  train  girls  for  the  practical  arts 
for,  ( I )  Few  of  the  pupils  have  had  the  educational  founda¬ 
tion  of  graduation  from  the  elementary  school  but  in  most  in¬ 
stances  have  come  from  the  V,  VI,  and  Vllth  grades.  (2)  The 
poverty  of  the  families  makes  it  necessary  that  the  children 
speedily  enter  a  wage-earning  position,  consequently  they  are 
unable  to  give  three  or  four  years  to  any  kind  of  training,  even 
tho  it  promises  them  a  more  successful  career  and  a  higher 
salary  at  the  end.  (3)  As  the  girl  will  be  in  trade  at  the  age 
of  fifteen  or  seventeen  years  with  only  the  elements  of  an  edu¬ 
cation,  the  kind  of  work  which  she  can  do  must  differ  from  the 
high  school  student  who  enters  trade  at  the  age  of  seventeen 
or  nineteen  with  a  good  education.  Hence  the  Manhattan 
Trade  School  has  had  to  limit  its  work  to  such  intelligent  trade 
instruction  as  can  be  given  in  one  year  and  result  in  financial 
benefit  to  the  .students,  and  it  is  forced  to  omit  much  which 
could  be  of  real  benefit  in  life  if  time  were  available. 

The  argument  is  often  heard  that  such  young  workers 
should  not  be  allowed  in  the  market  at  all,  as  it  is  of  detriment 
to  them  and,  of  little  service  to  the  employers.  This  is  freely 
admitted  by  the  entire  Board  of  Administrators,  but  we  are 
face  to  face  with  an  economic  condition  in  the  United  States 
which  we  deplore  but  can  not  with  justice  leave  unaided.  These 
children  must  work  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  families, 
their  untrained  condition  makes  them  unprepared  for  any  spe¬ 
cific  position  and  they  wander  from  one  unskilled  occupation  to 
another,  or,  even  if  they  enter  a  skilled  trade,  they  can  not 
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rise  easily  in  it,  and  are  apt  to  be  dropt  out  at  the  first  slack 
season.  A  trained  worker  usually  remains  with  her  trade  and 
rises  to  better  positions  and  increased  salary,  slowly  or  rapidly 
according  to  her  ability.  The  five  years  past  have  demon¬ 
strated  that  a  trade  school  can  alleviate  the  present  condition 
and  that  trade  instruction  can  be  so  given  that  the  youngest 
wage-earners  can  be  fitted  for  definite  positions  in  the  skilled 
industries  with  a  living  wage  on  entrance  and  the  probability 
of  continued  advance. 

The  former  prejudice  of  employers  against  such  preparation 
for  their  workrooms  has  changed  into  a  large  degree  of  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  methods  of  the  school.  This  has  been  practically 
shown  in  the  demand  for  the  services  of  the  students,  in  the 
good  wage  paid  them  on  their  entrance  into  the  market,  and 
in  their  gradual  rise  to  better  positions,  if  they  show  ability 
and  in  the  oft  repeated  statement  that  the  trade  school  girls 
have  a  “  head  as  well  as  a  hand.” 


Lord  Kelvin  as  a 
Teacher 


Of  Lord  Kelvin’s  teaching  power.  Professor 
Ayrton  writes  in  the  London  Times  most  in¬ 
terestingly.  He  gives  his  own  personal 
reminiscences  of  Lord  Kelvin  who,  as  William  Thomson,  was 
Professor  Ayrton’s  teacher  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  more 
than  forty  years  ago. 

Of  Lord  Kelvin  Professor  Ayrton  writes : 


When  he  came  into  his  classroom,  a  room  festooned  with 
wires  and  spiral  springs  hanging  from  the  ceiling  like  the  rig¬ 
ging  of  a  ship,  he  had  hardly  given  a  thought  to  what  he  was 
going  to  talk  about — if  it  were  Monday  morning  he  had  just 
returned  from  staying  the  week  end  with  Tait  at  Edinburgh, 
and  he  gave  us  an  enthusiastic  account  of  their  talk,  bubbled 
over  with  what  they  had  been  doing,  was  full  of  suggestions 
about  it,  told  us  how  the  manuscript  of  Natural  philosophy 
was  progressing. 

To  test  the  power  of  the  Clarendon  Press  to  publish  such 
a  book,  Tait  and  he  wrote  down  at  random  complicated  equa¬ 
tions,  lines  of  wholly  unintelligible  reasoning,  and  then  thought 
it  would  be  a  good  joke  to  send  out  the  proofs — as  copies  of 
an  original  paper — to  various  of  their  friends.  And  one  day 
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Thomson  told  me,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye,  “  Nobody  has  yet 
found  any  mistakes  in  that  paper.” 

Electricity  was  the  subject  of  the  nine  to  ten  lectures  dur¬ 
ing  a  particular  session  which  I  have  in  my  mind.  But  the 
experiments  generally  went  wrong,  and  Thomson  used  mod¬ 
estly  to  say: 

“  Faraday’s  result  was  so  and  so;  mine  is  just  the  opposite. 
But  Faraday,  with  inferior  apparatus,  divined  the  truth.  Re¬ 
member  his  result,  not  what  you  have  just  seen  me  obtain.” 

Thomson,  with  all  his  genius,  all  his  power  of  advising  how 
an  experiment  should  be  made,  with  all  his  creative  orig¬ 
inality  in  suggesting  the  details  of  scientific  apparatus  and 
methods,  could  not  make  the  experiments  with  his  own  hands. 
We  all  dreaded  his  touching  the  apparatus  which  we  had  set 
up  and  adjusted.  He  was  too  impulsive,  too  full  of  exuberant 
energy. 

After  the  apparatus  was  broken  when  he  had  touched  it  he 
was  profoundly  sorry.  At  that  time  it  gave  us  the  feeling 
that  we  were  able  to  help  him  by  trying  experiments  on  his 
behalf.  But  this  feeling  resembled  that  of  the  calculator  who 
helped  Newton  when  he  became  too  excited  to  finish  the  appli¬ 
cation  of  his  principles  to  the  explanation  of  Kepler’s  laws, 
or  the  feelings  of  the  sculptor’s  assistant  who  transfers  to 
marble  his  master’s  inspired  creation  in  clay. 

In  his  mathematical  physics  lectures — aye,  even  in  his  ele¬ 
mentary  lectures — the  suggestions  that  he  poured  forth  were 
much  above  the  heads  of  the  ordinary  undergraduates — over 
one  hundred  in  this  class, — and  they  gained  little  by  coming  to 
them  except  a  register  of  their  attendance  necessary  for  their 
degrees.  For  as  soon  as  he  turned  around  to  write  on  the  black¬ 
board  the  students  row  by  row  began  to  creep  out  of  the  lecture 
room  thru  a  back  door  behind  the  benches  and  steal  down¬ 
stairs,  their  bodily  presence  following  their  mental  presence, 
which  had  left  as  soon  as  the  reading  of  the  roll  was  finished. 
From  time  to  time  Thomson  put  up  his  eyeglass,  peered  at 
the  growing  empty  space,  and  remarked  on  the  curious  gradual 
diminution  of  density  in  the  upper  part  of  the  lecture  room. 

But  to  those,  like  myself,  who  after  receiving  some  scientific 
training  had  come  from  other  countries  to  hear  Thomson’s 
talks,  his  suggestions,  his  buoyancy  were  like  the  rays  of  bril¬ 
liant  May  sunshine  following  April  showers.  The  ideas  of 
those  students  sprouted  as  never  had  they  done  before. 

The  more  thoughtful  gazed  with  eyes  of  wonder  at  Thom¬ 
son  developing  an  original  paper  during  a  lecture  on  anything 
that  he  might  be  talking  about,  we  knowing  that  any  notes 
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or  calculations  that  he  might  previously  have  made  were  on 
the  back  of  some  old  envelope  and  left  probably  with  his  great¬ 
coat  in  the  hall.  “  If  you  want  to  know  what’s  in  books  go  and 
read  them  for  yourselves.  I  am  telling  you  what  is  not  in 
books,”  he  used  to  remark  at  those  lectures  at  the  old  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Glasgow. 

Among  Thomson’s  early  discoveries  was  the  fact  that  it 
was  good  for  students  to  do  laboratory  work.  So  almost 
immediately  upon  being  appointed  professor  of  physics  at  Glas¬ 
gow  in  1846,  at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  he  “  organized  a  labora¬ 
tory  corps  from  volunteer  students,”  and  about  1849 
“  established  an  incipient  laboratory  in  the  wine  cellar  of  an 
old  professor’s  house,”  so  his  successor.  Professor  A.  Gray, 
tells  me.  In  my  time  Thomson’s  laboratory  consisted  of  one 
room  and  the  adjoining  coal  cellar,  the  latter  being  the  birth¬ 
place  of  the  siphon  recorder. 

Thomson  openly  exprest  his  contempt  for  a  university  that 
spent  its  time  merely  in  holding  examinations,  as  did  the  Bur¬ 
lington  House  University  of  London  at  that  time.  One  day 
I  was  in  his  lecture  room  puzzling  over  an  examination  paper 
that  he  had  set,  when  he  advised  me  to  take  the  paper  home  to 
my  lodgings,  as  I  should  be  much  more  comfortable  there.  Such 
a  permission  was  an  upheaval  of  all  my  ideas  about  scholarship 
examinations;  so,  boylike,  I  asked  him  how  he  would  know 
that  I  should  not  look  at  books.  But  he  only  replied : 

“  When  you  bring  me  your  answers  tomorrow  I  shall 
know  what  you  have  got  out  of  books.”  I  expect  he  sent  me 
to  my  lodgings  partly  to  impress  on  me  the  important  lesson 
that  all  the  books  that  exist  will  not  solve  a  new  problem. 

He  had  great  belief  that  one  of  the  main  uses  of  a  university 
was  to  form  character.  He,  Rankine,  Tait,  and  some  other 
professors  had  a  long  discussion  in  his  house  one  evening 
after  dinner.  Would  he  have  been  justified  in  asking  that  the 
student  who  had  that  day  thrown  a  paper  dart  at  the  black¬ 
board  when  he  himself  was  writing  on  it  should  declare 
himself? 

Thomson  thought  no!  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  student 
owned  up.  He  was  asked  to  absent  himself  from  the  class,  but 
on  the  other  students  pointing  out  that  he  would  lose  his 
degree  by  not  attending,  Thomson  readmitted  him. 

Thomson  always  began  his  nine  o’clock  lecture  by  devoutly 
repeating  the  General  Confession  from  the  Church  of  England 
morning  service.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  other  Glasgow 
professors  did. 

There  was  never  the  slightest  interruption,  the  Scotch  stu- 
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dent  is  naturally  reverent,  besides  the  prayer  was  said  by 
Thomson  with  such  fervor  and  impressiveness  that  the  most 
stanch  freethinker,  the  most  frisky  dart-thrower,  could  not 
but  respect  the  convictions  of  the  teacher  whom  they  all  loved 
and  honored.  They  might  not  be  able  to  follow  the  lecture, 
but  the  affecting  appeal  which  preceded  it  touched  their 
hearts. 

After  some  reminiscences  in  connection  with  Thomson’s 
work  on  the  early  transatlantic  cables.  Professor  Ayrton 
concludes : 

Thomson  has  been  called  an  engineer.  In  creative  power, 
yes — a  great  engineer.  But  not  in  the  ’40s,  nay,  even  in  the 
’60s,  could  a  university  student  either  at  London,  Glasgow, 
or  Cambridge  learn  what  today  is  called  even  college  engi¬ 
neering. 

Thomson  had  never  learned  to  make  a  working  drawing; 
he  designed  in  metal.  We  students  could  not  help  him  with 
the  T  square  and  drawing  board  as  we  might  have  done  had 
we  received  the  college  engineering  training  of  today.  He 
thought  of  a  new  instrument;  a  new  method  of  accomplish¬ 
ing  some  result  flashed  on  him,  and  he  sketched  in  his  pocket- 
book  a  rough  indication  of  what  he  wanted  constructed.  I 
took  the  idea,  or  what  I  understood  of  it,  in  my  head  to  Messrs. 
White,  so  it  was  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  alteration  after 
alteration  was  necessary  before  the  thing  that  was  in  Thom¬ 
son’s  mind’s  eye  became  realized  in  metal. 


The  Athletic 
Problem 


Another  evidence  that  the  serious  side  of  the 
problem  presented  by  the  excessive  devotion 
to  athletics  on  the  part  of  many  college  stu¬ 
dents  is  attracting  the  attention  of  college  authorities,  is  to 
be  found  in  the  admirable  report  submitted  to  the  trustees  of 
Williams  College  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  committee  con¬ 
sisting  of  Messrs.  Francis  Lynde  Stetson,  Eugene  Delano, 
and  Frederick  B.  Jennings.  The  report  of  this  committee, 
which  was  offered  to  the  trustees  of  Williams  College,  con¬ 
tains  the  following  very  significant  paragraphs : 


“  From  the  primary  and  proclaimed  purpose  of  a  college, 
there  has  been  such  a  diversion  to  a  secondary  and  subordinate 
incident  of  collegiate  association  as  to  induce  the  student  belief 
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that  the  true  college  spirit  is  to  be  evoked  not  thru  the  cur¬ 
riculum  or  in  interchange  of  ideas,  but  most  potently  in  the 
arena  of  athletic  sport.  Such  in  effect  has  been  the  formal 
declaration  of  the  students’  publications. 

“It  can  not  be  gainsaid  that  in  the  contestants  are  devel¬ 
oped  some  of  the  most  valued  traits  of  manhood,  such  as  forti¬ 
tude,  good-humored  persistence,  judgment,  co-operation,  and 
equanimity  under  defeat;  and  no  wise  or  sympathetic  friend 
of  our  youth  would  wish  to  deny  them  just  and  ample  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  the  attainment  of  such  ends  thru  such  natural  and 
time-honored  methods. 

“  But  here,  as  everywhere,  there  is  in  our  national  tempera¬ 
ment  much  that  tends  to  excess,  if  not  to  riotous  exuberance. 
That  which  in  moderation  may  be  good,  Americans  are  prone 
to  push  beyond  bounds.  Balance  is  hardly  less  important  than 
movement  in  the  rush  of  the  outer  world  of  affairs;  and  it 
must  be  sought  in  vain  if  it  is  not  to  be  found  or  cultivated 
in  the  academic  groves. 

“  Our  college  was  founded  and  is  maintained  principally  thru 
the  gifts  of  serious-minded  men  and  women,  who  have  denied 
themselves  in  order  that  generous  youth  here  may  pursue  those 
liberalizing  studies  which  shall  establish  them  as  men  of  in¬ 
tellectual  power  and  of  integrity  of  character.  These  founda¬ 
tions  have  been  committed  for  administration  by  this  Board  of 
Trustees,  which  would  fail  in  its  duty  were  it  consciously  to 
allow  this  primary  purpose  of  the  college  to  be  thwarted  by 
the  predominance  of  any  contrary  influence.  It  would  be  the 
duty  of  the  Board,  if  necessary,  to  allow  the  number  in  the 
college  to  decline  until  it  should  comprize  only  those  observ¬ 
ing  its  primary  purpose,  rather  than  to  seek  enlargement  by 
the  general  admission  or  the  retention  of  those  who  would  be 
students  only  in  name,  and  whose  interests  and  ideals  would  be 
alien  to  those  of  our  institution.” 


Professor  J.  J.  Thomson,  F.R.S.,  Cavendish  Professor  of 
Experimental  Physics  in  the  University  of  Cambridge,  has 
been  nominated  President  of  the  meeting  of  the>  British 
Association  to  be  held  at  Winnipeg  next  year.  The  following 
gentlemen  have  been  elected  by  the  Council  of  the  British 
Association  to  be  Presidents  of  Sections  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  to  be  held  in  Dublin  in  September  next  under  the 
general  presidency  of  Mr.  Francis  Darwin,  F.R.S. : 

Section  A  (Mathematical  and  Physical  Science),  Dr.  W.  N. 
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Shaw,  F.R.S.,  Director  of  the  Meteorological  Office.  Section 
B  (Chemistry),  Professor  F.  S.  Kipping,  F.R.S.,  Professor 
of  Chemistry  in  University  College,  Nottingham.  Section  C 
(Geology),  Professor  J.  Joly,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of  Geology 
and  Mineralogy  in  the  University  of  Dublin.  Section  D 
(Zoology),  Dr.  S.  F.  Harmer,  Superintendent  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Museum  of  Zoology,  Cambridge.  Section  E  (Geog¬ 
raphy),  Major  E.  H.  Hills,  C.M.G.  Section  F  (Economic 
Science  and  Statistics),  Lord  Brassey.  Section  G  (Engineer¬ 
ing),  Mr.  Dugald  Clerk,  M.Inst.C.E.  Section  H  (Anthro- 
pology).  Professor  W.  Ridgeway,  Professor  of  Archaeology 
in  Cambridge  University.  Section  I  (Physiology),  Dr.  John 
Scott  Haldane,  F.R.S.,  University  Reader  in  Physiology  at 
Oxford.  Section  K  (Botany),  Dr.  F.  F.  Blackman,  F.R.S., 
Professor  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Leeds.  Section  L 
(Educational  Science),  Professor  L.  C.  Miall,  formerly  Pro¬ 
fessor  of  Biology  in  the  University  of  Leeds. 


Professor  Marshall  has  decided  to  retire  from  the  Chair  of 
Political  Economy  at  Cambridge,  which  he  has  held  since 
1885,  when  he  succeeded  Professor  Fawcett. 


Professor  Bosanquet  will  resign  the  Chair  of  Moral  Phi¬ 
losophy  in  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  at  the  end  of  the 
current  academical  year. 

The  well-known  P'ddagogischcs  Archiv  has  completed  its 
first  half  century  of  existence,  and  in  celebration  thereof  has 
undergone  change  and  improvement.  It  will  hereafter  devote 
itself  more  especially  to  the  interests  and  needs  of  the  second¬ 
ary  schools  and  teachers’  training  institutes  of  Germany.  Few 
educational  publications  are  better  worth  reading  than 
the  Archiv.' 
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